








FACT AND LEGEND IN THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PLATO' 


UR KNOWLEDGE of Plato’s life is derived from the follow- 
O ing sources: the Dialogues; the Aristotelian Corpus; the Let- 
ters; the Lives of Apuleius (De Platone, i, 1-4) ; of Diogenes Laertius 
(iii, 1) ; of Olympiodorus (in Hermann’s edition of Plato’s works, VI, 
190-195) ; a fragment of Philodemus (ca. 110-28 B.c.) from the Syn- 
taxis (published by S. Mekler, Academicorum philosophorum Index 
Herculanensis, esp. 1-37); an *nonymous life (in Westermann’s 
Biographers, 388 ff.) ; the beginning of the Prolegomena to Plato’s 
Philosophy (in Hermann’s edition, VI, 196 ff.) ; the article on Plato in 
Suidas ; and, if one wishes to be especially generous, Plutarch’s Dio, 
though admittedly based on the Letters. Philodemus was born about 
200 years after Plato’s death; Apuleius over 470 years later than 
Plato’s death; Diogenes Laertius was born not earlier than 200 A.D., 
since he quotes Sextus Empiricus, that is, 550 years after Plato’s 
death ; Olympiodorus, about 500 a.p., about 850 after Plato’s death. 
There once existed in all probability other lives: one by Sotion, of the 
third or second century B.c., one by Porphyry, third century A.p., one 
by Favorinus, first and second centuries a.p. To these lost works may 





* The material for this paper was originally gathered for a seminar given joint- 
ly by Professor Harold Cherniss and me. Since writing it for publication, I have 
sent it to my collaborator for criticism and received additional material and cor- 
rections which I have incorporated in it. I have his permission to state that he 
approves its argument. I have not succeeded in obtaining his permission to sign 
his name to it along with my own. Yet whatever credit there may be for anything 
true in it should be shared with him. 

It is not a paper written for philologists. It is addressed, except for a few 
paragraphs, to philosophers who may not have the equipment to read the sources 
in the languages in which they were written. It would not require publication at 
all, were it not that in recent years histories of philosophy have begun to appear 
in English based on secondary sources which do not seem to have been subjected 
to very careful scrutiny. It is hoped that others who may wish to write on Plato 


will be deterred, by reading this paper, from placing too great confidence in such 
writings. 
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be added Speusippus’s Encomium (v. Lang’s De Speusippi academici 
scriptis, 32-38; and Frag. 27-28) ; a work of Xenocrates to which 
Simplicius refers three times (v. Heinze, Xenocrates, frag. 53) ; the 
Peri Platonos of Philip of Opus (v. Suidas, s. v.) ; the supposed en- 
comium written by Aristotle (Aristotle, frag. 650) ;? the works of 
Hermodorus, Erastus, and Asclepiades (v. Mekler, Acad. Philos. In- 
dex Herc., col. vi, 6-13, pp. 34 f.) and the “lives” of Dicaearchus and 
Aristoxenus.* If the Letters are genuine, they would be our one source, 
other than the Dialogues, which would be autobiographical. The writer 
of this paper believes them all to be spurious, but since the arguments 
pro and con their authenticity are very voluminous, they require special 
treatment. 

Taking up the details of Plato’s biography step by step, we learn the 
following : 

(1) Parentage and family 

Republic 368 A mentions a man named Ariston who had two sons, 
Adeimantus and Glaucon. Apology 34 A speaks of Adeimantus, the 
son of Ariston, “whose brother Plato is present.” It is not an unfair in- 
ference that Ariston was the father of Plato. Apology, 34 A with 34 B 
(rpeoBirepot dn G&vdpes), indicates that Adeimantus was older than 
Plato ; and the situation lends a certain plausibility to Burnet’s infer- 
ence (ad 34 Al) that Plato’s father was dead at the time of Socrates’ 
trial. From Parmenides 126 A-B it appears that Glaucon and Adei- 
mantus had a half-brother by the same mother and that his father was 
Pyrilampes; his name was Antiphon. Plutarch (De fraterno amore 
484 F) calls this Antiphon in the Parmenides the youngest brother of 
Plato. 

Skipping, because of the silence of Aristotle and the Letters, a period 
of almost five centuries to Apuleius, we find that the mother’s name 
was Perictione. Another 75 years’ jump to Diogenes Laertius tells us 
that Ariston was a descendant of Codrus and that Perictione was the 
daughter of Glaucon, the great-grandson of Solon’s brother, Dropides, 





* Of which Zeller, Phil. Griech., II, 2, p. 57, n. 2, is properly doubtful. 

*In Mueller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, II, 243 and 282. Cf. Wehrli, 
Die Schule des Aristoteles, 1, frag. 40-45 and II, frags. 61-68. None of these 
works survives, but the significant fact can be established that even the writings 
of Plato’s younger contemporaries were full of fanciful and unhistorical asser- 
tions, as appears even in the fragments. 

*Cf. Plutarch, De amore prolis 496 F and De genio Socratis 581 D-E. 
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who was the grandson of Poseidon.’ Olympiodorus, however, makes 
Ariston the grandson of Solon and Perictione the granddaughter of 
Solon. As for the brothers, they remain constant in both Apuleius and 
Diogenes Laertius, but the latter gives him also a sister, Potone, who 
is supposed to have been the mother of Speusippus.® 

The legend about his divine parentage began probably in the time 
of Speusippus (see below, p. 449). It occurs in Plutarch’s Symposiaca 
and in Origen as if already well known.’ But the first extended version 
which we have is that of Apuleius, according to whom Apollo begat 
him upon Perictione. The reason given for this belief is that he was 
born in the month of Thargelion (mid-May to mid-June), “on the 
day on which Latona is said to have given birth to Apollo and Diana 
on Delos.’’® Diogenes Laertius gives us more details. According to 
him (III, i), Ariston had tried to force his wife to mate with him but 
desisted at a warning from Apollo given in a dream; a story which is 
repeated by Olympiodorus and verified by the fact that Ariston had 
had no intercourse with Perictione until after Plato’s birth.® 





5The mother of Plato is mentioned in the thirteenth Letter [361 E], but her 
name is not given. D.L. (III, 1) indicates that some gave her name as Potone 
instead of Perictione. The genealogy in D.L. is manifestly impossible, for it 
makes Perictione and Charmides the children of Glaucon and Glaucon the broth- 
er of Critias of the Thirty. Proclus (Jn Platonis Timaeum, 25 F [I, 82, Diehl]) 
asserts that Perictione and Charmides were children of Glaucon and that Glaucon 
was the brother of Callaischrus who was the father of Critias. This is borne out, 
as far as it goes, by the Charmides, in which dialogue (157 E-158 B), it is said 
that Charmides is on his father’s side of the house of Critias, the son of Dropides, 
and that his maternal uncle is Pyrilampes. The Critias of the dialogue, however, 
(i.e., the grandson of Critias, the son of Dropides) calls Charmides his cousin 
and Charmides’ father, Glaucon, his uncle (154 B). 

If Pyrilampes, the father of Antiphon (in the Parmenides) is the same person 
as Pyrilampes who in the Charmides is called the maternal uncle of Charmides, 
then Perictione’s second marriage was with her maternal uncle, assuming that 
she and Charmides had the same mother. 

°Cf. Ep. XIII, 361 D-E; Cicero, Acad., I, iv, 17; Plutarch, De liberis educan- 
dis, 10 D. 

*See Quaest. conviv., VIII, qu. 1, ch. 2, 717 D-E; Contra Cels., Vi, 8, resp. 
Origen cites as authority for this story Aristandros, the dream-interpreter of 
Alexander the Great. 

* De dogmate Platonis (ed. Hildebrand, II, 171.) 

*This would seem to give ground for inferring that Plato was Perictione’s 
first child. And yet it seems fairly certain from the Apology and the Republic 
that Adeimantus and Glaucon were older than he. One would *ave thought that 
this obvious difficulty would have occurred to Speusippus himself; but that 
even Plato’s contemporaries were vague about the relative age of the brothers 
appears from the fact that Xenophon’s only reference to Plato (Memorabilia III, 
6, 1-2) rather assumes that he was older than Glaucon. 
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(2) Dates 


Plutarch (Quaest. conviv., VIII, 1, 717 B) and Apuleius both give 
us the month and day of Plato’s birth, but we have to turn to Diogenes 
Laertius for the year. There we find that he was born in the first year 
of the 88th Olympiad, on the seventh day of Thargelion — ca. 22 May 
427 B.c. — and died in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, 347 B.c, 
Diogenes Laertius recognized that there was some doubt about the 
date of his death, for he cites Neanthes as fixing it in his eighty-fourth 
year, and he himself immediately by inference changes the date of his 
birth to 429. We shall, however, discuss the sources of Diogenes’ 
information below. Olympiodorus gives no dates. 


(3) Birthplace 


The only source which we have for the place of his birth is Diogenes 
Laertius, who says that “according to some” he was born in Aegina 
and, relying on Favorinus, that the birth took place in the house of 
Phidiades, the son of none other than Thales. At the same time he 
cites a statement from Antileon that Plato was of the deme Kollytus, 
which would seem to imply that he was born in Athens. 


(4) His name 


The name, Plato, was certainly not unusual in Greece, but we learn 
from Apuleius that he was first called Aristocles and was renamed 
Plato “from his physical condition.”’ In Diogenes Laertius this physical 
condition is euexia, which might of course have been either mental or 
physical, but the biographer adds that Neanthes attributed this new 
name to the breadth of his style or of his forehead. Olympiodorus tells 
us that his teacher of gymnastics, Ariston of Arges, made the change, 
because of width of both his chest and his forehead, “‘as is shown by the 
statues dedicated to him.” But he combines this anatomical reason with 
a moral reason: the fluency and breadth of his inner character. 


(5) The myth of the swan and the bees 

These two myths, which are too well known to require repetition 
here, date from late pagan times. The myth of the bees is told by 
Aelian, Varia historia (X, 21), and before him in a slightly different 
form by Cicero, De divinatione (1, 36, 78), and Pliny, Natural His- 
tory (XI, 55). Its first incorporation in a “life” appears to be in 
Olympiodorus, unless the anonymous life is, as seems possible, earlier. 
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The myth of the swan occurs first in Pausanias (I, xxx, 3), a bit ear- 
lier than Apuleius, who no doubt got it from an earlier source. It is 
told in Apuleius, the anonymous life, and in Olympiodorus, the his- 
torical relation between the latter two lives demanding further in- 
vestigation. Though these two stories are as well attested as most of 
the information which we have of Plato’s life, no modern scholar, as 
far as I know, has maintained that they are true. 


(6) His youth 

a. Epistle VII. As a young man, Plato was interested in politics, 
having the usual illusions about the Thirty and the usual disillusions 
after their reign began. Some of these men (Ep. VII, 324 D) were 
his relatives, and he thought that they would restore the political 
regime to what it had been in the old days. But soon he saw that they 
were making him regret the old days as a Golden Age. Presumably 
these relatives were Critias and Charmides. It is noteworthy that his 
disgust at their behavior did not prevent him from giving them both 
important roles in his dialogues. Just when he wrote the Charmides is 
of course unknown, but most critics agree that it is early. He was 
either not disgusted with Charmides when he wrote it, or the fact that 
he portrayed him as a young man, not yet corrupted by politics, may 
explain his presence there. Critias also appears in that dialogue, as he 
does in the Protagoras, and he too is represented as young.?° 

b. Apuleius. No mention is made of Plato’s youthful political inter- 
ests, but instead we find him studying reading and writing under 
Dionysius and athletics under Ariston, “and he made such progress in 
the sport (of wrestling) that he entered the wrestling contests in the 
Pythian and Isthmian games.” He was also a student of painting, a 
writer of tragedies and dithyrambs. “And already carried away by his 
faith in his poetry, he was anxious to be declared a disputant, but 
Socrates expelled that mean ambition from his mind, and was careful 
to instill pride in true fame in his soul.” 

c. Diogenes Laertius. There is similar silence here about Plato’s 
political interests as a youth, but a repetition of the stories about his 
having studied as above with Dionysius and Ariston, of his having 





” The Critias of the Timaeus and Critias is probably not this Critias, but the 
tyrant’s grandfather. See Burnet, Greek Philosophy, I, 338, n. 1; Friedlaender, 
Platon, 1, 233; Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 1. But cf. Gogenschatz, Platons 
Atlantis, 6, n. 17. 
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worked at painting and written poetry. Diogenes Laertius also cites 
Dicaearchus, the pupil of Aristotle, for Plato’s wrestling at the Isthmus 
and probably for his painting and poetry.'! The legend is thus old, if 
Diogenes Laertius cites his source correctly. The references to his 
military campaigns (III, 8) need not be taken seriously.!” 

d. Olympiodorus. The same details are given with a bit of inessential 
embroidery. . 


(7) His masters 


The tradition was established early that he had studied what we 
should call rhetoric under Dionysius and athletics under Ariston. The 
Dialogues are pretty good proof that he was a disciple, in some sense 
of the word, of Socrates, proof which is fortified, if any fortification is 
needed, by the Memorabilia of Xenophon and by well-known passages 
in Aristotle. But, as legend grew, the number of his teachers grew too. 

a. Aristotle. In Metaphysics, 987 A, 32—-B, 7, we are told that Plato 
in his youth was familiar with Cratylus and the doctrines of Hera- 
clitus and later became a disciple of Socrates. In 1078 B, 12-32, the 
Heraclitean doctrines and Socrates are mentioned but not Cratylus. ° 
These passages do not say in so many words that he was a disciple of ° 
Cratylus or went through a “Heraclitean period” or even accepted any 
of Cratylus’ tenets. However, Metaphysics, 1010 A, 10-15 and 1078 
B, 12-32, as well as 1086 B, 7-9, say that Plato believed Heraclitean- 
ism to hold good for the sensible world. 

b. Apuleius. By the time of Apuleius, more was known of Plato’s 
masters. According to this authority, he studied first with “the Hera- 
cliteans,” then with Socrates, then after Socrates’ death with the 
Pythagoreans. He then learned geometry from Theodorus of Cyrene 
and astronomy from the Egyptian priests. There was apparently noth- 
ing that he did not study, for he made a trip to Italy to study with 
Eurytus of Tarentum and the elder Archytas and would have “turned 
his thoughts to the Indians and the Magi, if the Asiatic wars had not 
prevented him.” The discoveries of Parmenides and Zeno convinced 
him of the necessity of becoming avant la lettre an Alexandrian eclec- 
tic, and “he first assembled the tripartite philosophy and showed him- 





“Cf. Aelian, Var. hist., II, 30 and Plutarch, De musica, XVII, 1136 F. 
* Cf. Zeller, Phil. Griech., II, 1, 394, n. 2. 
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self how the necessary parts did not conflict with one another but even 
gave each other mutual support. For although these parts of philosophy 
were each taken from different schools, the natural from the Pytha- 
goreans, the dialectical and the moral from the very fount of Socrates, 
yet he made them one from all and as if a body of his own begetting.””* 

c. Diogenes Laertius. More details are added by this biographer and 
now Plato emerges as even more of an eclectic. For we discover that 
he studied philosophy at the Academy (sic) while still in his teens ; 
was a follower of Heraclitus in the gardens of Colonus; came under 
the influence of Socrates at the age of twenty; studied with Cratylus 
after the death of Socrates ; then with Hermogenes, the Parmenidean ; 
then at 28 — though he was already in his twenty-eighth year at the 
time of Socrates’ death —to Megara to study with Euclid ;1* then to 
Cyrene to study with Theodorus; to Italy to study with Philolaus and 
Eurytus; to Egypt, accompanied by Euripides, who had died six or 
seven years earlier at the latest,!® to study with the priests; was pre- 





% The legend of the Platonic fusion of Pythagoreanism and Socraticism, thus 
attested, has grown to amazing proportions. It appealed not only to prose writers 
like Apuleius but also to versifiers. Thus we find an anonymous epigram (Anth. 
Graec., IX, 188) speaking of him as “mingling Samian highmindedness with 
Socratic sarcasm.” It seems to have its roots in Aristotle, Metaphysics, 987 A, 
29-088 A, 17. That he actually plagiarized the works of Pythagoreans is charged 
by Aristoxenus (cf. Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica, 199; D.L., III, 9 and VIII, 
15, 55, 85, on which see Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, II, 1919, p. 87). D.L. 
also reports (IX, 40) the accusation of Aristoxenus that Plato would have burned 
the books of Democritus but was prevented by Pythagoreans. Aristoxenus, not 
content with charging Plato with plagiarism of the Pythagoreans, also accused 
him of having plagiarized Protagoras (D.L., III, 37-38), a charge copied by 
Favorinus (/d., III, 57). This should be compared with the notion of Alcinus 
that Plato plagiarized Epicharmus (/d., III, 9). One is reminded of the charge 
of Philo and some of the early Christians that he is Moses speaking Greek. 

“It should be observed that D.L., (III, 6) cites Hermodorus for this with- 
drawal to Megara (cf. also II, 106). This Hermodorus was the pupil of Plato 
who is said to have written a monograph on Plato and to have sold it or some of 
his master’s works in Sicily (Mekler, Academicorum philosophorum index Her- 
culanensis, p. 34 and references there). With regard to the journeys to Egypt and 
Cyrene, that to Egypt is mentioned by Cicero (De republica, I, 10; De finibus, 
V, 29, 87), Quintilian, (/nstit., I, 12, 15), and Valerius Maximus, VIII, ch. 7. 
Cicero, in his Tusculan Disputations, IV, 19, 44, says that Plato (as well as 
Democritus and Pythagoras!) visited ultimas terras. Strabo (XVII, ch. 806) 
states that Plato and Eudoxus spent thirteen years with the priests in Heliopolis. 
On the other hand, Philodemus in his Syntaxris knows nothing of an Egyptian 
journey and mentions only the trips to Italy and Sicily (Mekler, op. cit., pp. 6 
ff.). On the Egyptian journeys and so on, cf. Goetting. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1902, 
PP. 959 ff. 

* Which fact D.L. seems to recognize in II, 44. 
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vented by the Asiatic wars from studying with the Magi; and finally 
returned to Athens to the Academy. 

d. Olympiodorus. Here we find that not only did Plato study with 
the great men and schools listed by Apuleius and Diogenes Laertius, 
but he also managed to cheat the Fates by studying with the Magi in 
Phoenicia and learned magic from them. 


(8) His pupils 

A long list is given in Diogenes Laertius (III, 46) of Plato’s pupils. 
Apuleius and Olympiodorus simply say that he had many, both men 
and women. An earlier list appears in fragmentary form in Philode- 
mus’ Syntaxis.1® 


(9) The Sicilian journeys: the first 


a. The Dialogues. No mention is made in the Dialogues of either 
Dion or the two Dionysiuses. Moreover, the Syracusans are barely 
mentioned. The longest comment on them occurs in the admittedly 
apocryphal Erysxias. It is very hostile to them. 

b. Aristotle. Nothing is said by Aristotle about Plato’s ever having 
been to Sicily or having associated with the rulers of Syracuse.17 


c. Epistle VII, 324 A. Here we have the account of the first trip to 
Syracuse, made when Plato was presumably forty years old. Accord- 
ing to this source, no natural reason is given, but in 326 D, 7 ff., there 
is a hint that he may have gone there at the instigation of some higher 
power. He arrived in Syracuse (Ep. VII, 326 B-C), disgusted with 
politics and convinced that only when rulers were philosophers could 
a city be properly governed, an obvious echo of Republic, 473 C, re- 
echoed in Epistle VII, 328 A and 335 D. This account is probably the 
source of Plutarch’s in Dio (ch. 4 and 5). 

d. Apuleius. Apuleius attributes the first trip to Sicily merely to a 
desire to learn something of the nature of Mount Etna. 


e. Diogenes Laertius. Diogenes Laertius also gives this reason and 
adds a story of an altercation with Dionysius I, due to Plato’s disgust 
at his morals. There follows the story, which occurs in part also in 
Plutarch, of his having been handed over to Pollis, the Lacedemonian, 





® Mekler, pp. 33 ff. Cf. the list in Zeller, Phil. Griech., II, 1, p. 982, n. 1. 
Unless one wishes to interpret Physics, 199 B, 20-22, as referring to the 
ransoming of Plato by Anniceris. See Ross ad loc. and his reference to Diels. 
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to be sold into slavery and his subsequent purchase by Anniceris, the 
Cyrenaic, and liberation. 

f. Olympiodorus. Here too Plato is mainly motivated by a desire 
to see Mount Etna, but there is added to the account a typical anecdote, 
such as that related about Diogenes of Sinope and Alexander the 
Great, Solon and Croesus, a conversation between Philosopher and 
King in which the King fails to be flattered by the Philosopher. In this 
case the King in a rage orders the Philosopher to leave his country. 
The usual story of Plato’s enslavement is omitted.1® 


(10) The Sicilian journeys: the second 

a. Epistle VII, 328 C. The second voyage was made by invitation of 
Dionysius II at the prayer of Dion. On his arrival, Plato ran into 
trouble. Dion was calumniated and banished. Dionysius II begged 
Plato to remain and lodged him in the citadel. In Epistle III, 316 A, 
which I suppose deals with the second voyage, though one cannot be 
sure, he helps the king with preambles to legislation, but otherwise has 
nothing to do with the government. 

b. Apuleius. Here too the second voyage is made by invitation of 
Dionysius, the purpose being to teach municipal government to the 
Syracusans. 

c. Diogenes Laertius. By now Plato was to found his Republic in 
Sicily —as Plotinus was to found Platonopolis at the invitation of 
Gallienus in Campania — but, although Dionysius II had promised 
him land, he broke his promise. He was also suspected of being in 
league with Dion in a revolt. 

d. Olympiodorus. As might be suspected, Plato was not merely in- 
vited to Syracuse but invited by Dion. The purpose was to change the 
government from a tyranny to an aristocracy. He was slandered by the 
palace guards, sold as a slave to Pollis of Aegina, and purchased by 
Anniceris. 


(11) The Sicilian journeys: the third 


a. Epistle III, 317 A. Here he was sent for by Dionysius II to come 
alone, without Dion. For this reason he refused to go. But after a year, 
he received a letter from the King, to the effect that if he came, Dion’s 





* There is also an account, badly mutilated, of the first visit, in Philodemus 
(Mekler, 6-9). Here the motive for the visit is a desire to see the Pythagoreans. 
No mention is made of Dion. 
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affairs would be satisfactorily arranged ; if not, not. Consequently he 
went. 

b. Epistle VII, 339 A—-C. Here Dionysius IT sends a trireme for him 
with a flattering letter, telling him, as in the second message in E pistle 
ITI, that his coming would be the solution of Dion’s difficulties. 

c. Apuleius. Here he went to Syracuse to free Dion, then a fugi- 
tive.” 

d. Diogenes Laertius. The reason in this author becomes a recon- 
ciliation between Dion and Dionysius II. 


e. Olympiodorus. Here the imprisoned, not fugitive nor exiled nor 
even expatriated, Dion invites him to come, saying that if he did come, 
the tyrant would free him. 


(12) His debauchery in Syracuse 

It is not necessary to go into all the details of the slanders concern- 
ing Plato’s life in Syracuse, one of which has already been suggested 
regarding his relations with Dionysius I. But apparently stories cir- 
culated to his discredit. It is worth pointing out, however, that they 
have as good authority behind them as the more noble stories and are 
even backed up by a letter of Diogenes of Sinope, the 46th (Ed. Her- 
cher, p. 257).7° 


II 


Out of this mass of gossip and legend, much of which is similar to 
the kind of thing which was recounted about other famous philoso- 
phers, a life of Plato has been combed which is still repeated in his- 
tories of philosophy. It has been in vain that scholars like Shorey and 
his pupils have pointed out repeatedly the inanity of such biographical 
exercises. They continue to be repeated, and the American philoso- 
pher who has not the traditional classical training and is misled by the 
reputation of those who have, sometimes falls into the trap of accept- 








” “His third visit, by gaining a pardon from Dionysius, restored the exiled 
Dion to his fatherland.” 

*®T have reduced these biographical details to their simpliest form and have 
omitted stories concerning Plato’s death, since they would do no more than 
lengthen a demonstration already complete. Any reader hungry for further 
details, may consult Mueller, Frag. hist. Graec., III, 44; Hermippus, frag. 33; 
Zeller, Phil. Griech., Il, 1, p. 427, n. 2; Cicero, Cato Major, 5, 13; D.L., III, 2; 
and Mekler, Op. cit., p. 13, 41 ff. 
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ing such reconstructions. The desire to know as much as possible about 
the life of a man like Plato is understandable; but the willingness to 
swallow unsupported legend to satisfy that desire is not. 

Since the Letters present special difficulties, and since those who 
accept them appear to be as much influenced by their wish to believe 
in them as by the evidence, and finally since there is clearly no absolute 
proof of their inauthenticity, we shall not discuss them here in detail. 
Of the three extant lives of Plato, the only one which cites any sources 
worth mentioning is that of Diogenes Laertius. Apuleius mentions 
none whatsoever ; Olympiodorus cites Aristides as the source of the 
story that Plato went to Syracuse for the sake of the “Sicilian ban- 
quets,” and intimates that a Socratic named Simmias was the source of 
a legend that when Plato was about to die, he dreamed of a swan 
eluding the fowlers. Otherwise he too merely repeats anecdotes with- 
out giving any clue to their origin. 

We list below Diogenes Laertius’ sources for the various biographi- 
cal details to be found in his work. 


(1) The story of Plato’s divine parentage 

Sources: three lost works — Speusippus’ “‘Plato’s Funeral Feast,” 
Clearchus’ “Encomium on Plato,” Anaxilaides’ ‘On Philosophers,” 
Bk. II. This legend, if the work of Speusippus is genuine, may there- 
fore be dated very early. We may hence conclude that Plato’s very 
contemporaries had heard it and indeed that it was fairly current, 
for the text runs, “There was a story in Athens that....’”’ Whether 
Plato’s father actually had the dream which succeeded in making him 
abstain from intercourse with his wife until after the birth of Plato or 
not, we need not inquire, for we should find no answer if we did. If 
we accept the sources, we can infer that Plato enjoyed a very high 
reputation at the time of his death. If, however, we accept the principle 
that the earlier the source, the better, a principle which has had a 
certain vogue among historians, we leave our readers free to conclude 
what they will. 


(2) Date of his birth 


The date of his birth comes directly from the Chronology of Apollo- 
dorus and indirectly from Mermodorus. As the Chronology was a 
second-century work, only two centuries removed from the time which 
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concerns us, and as the date given is not impossible nor implausible, 
there is no reason to reject it. It is, moreover, backed up by the indirect 
evidence from Hermodorus, who is cited by Diogenes Laertius (III, 
6) for the statement that Plato was 28 years old when he withdrew to 
Megara. Since the withdrawal, if it occurred, would have taken place 
soon after the execution of Socrates, in 399, this would make the evi- 
ence for 427 as the year of Plato’s birth go back to the period of his 
lifetime. According to Philodemus ( Mekler, p. 6), Plato was 27 when 
Socrates died. 


(3) Date of his death 


Two sources are given by Diogenes Laertius for the date of his 
death: one, Hermippus, which places it on his eighty-second birth- 
day ;*1 the other, Neanthes, placing it in his eighty-fourth year. These 
discrepancies are not too glaring. Hermippus apparently came from 
Smyrna to study under Callimachus in Alexandria, sometime in the 
third century B.c. He is thus closer in time to Plato than Apollodorus, 
but, on the other hand, if one may judge from the stories taken from 
him by Diogenes Laertius, he was not a very critical biographer. As 
for Neanthes, nothing is known about him which would make us par- 
ticularly suspicious of the date which he sets. Whether Plato died at 
81 or at 84 is not of the greatest importance, and we can say that we 
have a fairly good idea of the length of his life, even if not an exact 
one. We know nothing which would make us suspect that he died 
young, moreover, and the composition of his dialogues must have 
taken many years. On the other hand, it must be confessed that when 
Diogenes Laertius gives us information about the length of life of his 
subjects, we are forced to conclude that ancient sages, in spite of their 
difficulties with tyrants and less highly placed persecutors, do not 
seem to have been cut off in their youth. Lest I be suspected of ex- 
aggerating, it may be well to give a few vital statistics, as recorded 
by him, in the order in which they are given, omitting only those men 
whose length of life is not set down: Thales — 78; Solon — 80; Cleo- 





*™ His death at the conclusion of his eighty-first year smacks of number sym- 
bolism, since 81 is the square of 9. This was played on by Seneca, Ep. 58, 31. 
sut it might have been true nevertheless. The anonymous life makes a great deal 
of this, 81 being “a number with a beginning, middle, and end,” since 9 is the 
square of 3 and the square root of 81, and there are nine Muses, handmaids of 
Apollo. 
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bulus— 70; Periander —80; Myson—g7; Epimenides — 154 ;?? 
Anaximander — 65; Anaxagoras — 72; Socrates — 70; Aristippus 
— 85. Such longevity is certainly suspicious, and the reader may ex- 
tend his investigations at his leisure. 


(4) His deme 


That his deme was Kollytus, i.e., that he was born in Athens, comes 
from Antilean’s On Dates, Bk. III. This is the only occurrence of this 
source in Diogenes Laertius. The datum is, however, in contradiction 
with the story cited above from Favorinus and others that he was 
born on Aegina. Favorinus is one of the favorite authors of Diogenes 
Laertius, one of the best known of the ancient polymaths, and is no 
more unreliable than many others. Unfortunately he lived about five 
hundred years later than Plato. This in itself does not imply that he 
did not know where Plato was born, but the story is not supported 
by any other evidence. 


(5) The change of name 


This comes from the unknown Neanthes and the better-known 
Alexander Polyhistor, a Hellenistic writer of the first century B.c. He 
was specially interested in Pythagoreanism and is used by Diogenes 
Laertius for much of the information which is passed on about the 
supposed founder of that doctrine. Though the references to his work 
bring out nothing that is incredible, it seems strange that the son of 
a noble family with the name of his grandfather should have been 
known to history by a nickname given to him by his wrestling master 
and that, moreover, he should have referred to himself in his own 
writings by that nickname. Diogenes Laertius himself mentions four 
other writers named Plato** and, if one inclines to believe that they 
derived their names from the philosopher, it should be noted that one 





"This is the most modest estimate given, accredited by D.L. to Xenophanes 
and chosen by me because of its author’s well-known skepticism about mythology. 
The Cretans, says D.L. (I, 111), say that he lived to be 299 years old, which is in 
keeping with their well-known reputation for mendacity. These ages, by the way, 
should be contrasted with those of any group of modern philosophers: e.g., 
Descartes, 54; Spinoza, 45; Leibnitz, 70; Pascal, 39; Hobbes, 91; Locke, 72. 

* Seventeen men by the name of Plato are listed by J. Kirchner, Prosopo- 
graphica Attica, Vol. Il. This is in Attica alone, and since Kirchner’s publica- 
tions, several “Platos” have been discovered in the Athenian Agora. For a study 
of the question, showing that “Plato” is not a nickname, see J. A. Notopoulos, 
Class. Phil., XXXIV _ (1939), 135-145. 
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of them was a poet of the Old Comedy and hence antedated him. The 
change of name, in our opinion, ought to be listed among the legends 
rather than among the facts. 


(6) Relationship with the Heracliteans 


We have seen above that Aristotle says that Plato as a youth was 
familiar with the doctrines of Cratylus, the Heraclitean. In Diogenes 
Laertius, he becomes a follower of Heraclitus and, after the death of 
Socrates, of both Cratylus and Hermogenes the Parmenidean. The 
authority for this seems to be Alexander Polyhistor. He would thus 
have had two Heraclitean periods, one before and one after the death 
of Socrates, during the latter of which he also was “attached” to a 
Parmenidean. There is nothing inherently impossible in a man’s at- 
tending two conflicting types of lectures, if the Athenian philosophers 
of this time gave lectures. It happens to most graduate students of 
philosophy in America at the present time. But since the passage in 
which the story occurs in Diogenes Laertius — we know nothing of 
the context in Alexander — purports to show how widely traveled 
Plato was, how many different types of philosophy he studied, and 
concludes with the statement of the eclectic nature of his teachings, 
one begins to suspect that the Heracliteanism of Plato is of a piece 
with his Pythagoreanism and should be relegated to the dustbin of 
legend. 


(7) The Sicilian journeys 


It is of primary importance to note that, though Diogenes Laertius 
cites sixteen of Plato’s dialogues by name as sources, he nowhere 
uses the Letters. He lists them with the works and gives the names of 
the people to whom they were addressed, but he does not quote them 
or refer to them as authoritative. This cannot be because he had not 
read Plato. It is not certain that a man who cites a document correct- 
ly has read it, but at the same time such a fact establishes a certain 
plausibility that he was acquainted with the document cited. Now 
Diogenes Laertius says correctly that Plato mentioned himself by 
name only in the Phaedo and the Apology. Is his failure to use the 
Letters attributable simply to his habit of using secondary sources? 
Yet, if that be the case, why does he cite the Apology as evidence for 
details in the life cf Socrates? This is one of those questions which 
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cannot be answered at this date and had best be left alone. The fact 
remains that he did not use them nor did his secondary sources. 

His authority for the story that Plato wrote to Dion asking him to 
purchase three Pythagorean books for him from Philolaus is Satyrus. 
As Satyrus is a notoriously bad historian, this story may as well be 
rejected, unless one is also willing to believe on his authority that 
Socrates had two wives at the same time (II, 26) ; that in the same 
Olympiad Empedocles was victorious in the horse race and his son in 
wrestling (VIII, 53) ; and that Aristippus’ book on the luxury of the 
Ancients was credible.** But the three journeys are related in a 
compact passage which would seem to have the authority of Favori- 
nus, though one cannot be sure. It may very well have come ultimate- 
ly from the Seventh and Eighth Epistles, which would then also have 
been the ultimate source of the account of Apuleius, a contemporary 
of Favorinus. 

A survey of the sources of Diogenes Laertius reveals the follow- 
ing facts about Plato’s life as presented in the Lives of the Philoso- 
phers. He was highly praised by his successors in the Academy at the 
time of his death. He was probably born in 427 and died about 347. 
(We know from the Dialogues the name of his father and of two of 
his brothers.) The rest is legend, no detail of which can be traced back 
to a date earlier than the second century A.p., unless we accept the 
Letters as genuine. But even if we accept the Letters, we still have 
the problem of why a man who has had practical experience in state- 
craft and who has written two long treatises on the subject should 
never have referred to that experience in those treatises. No one read- 
ing the undisputed works of Plato would ever suspect that he had set 
foot on the shores of Sicily. If we lay the omission to the door of his 
reticence, of his unwillingness to mention living persons in his dia- 
logues, surely we might expect that some reference to the trips would 
have been made by Aristotle in his political works. Some letters were 
in the canon as early as the time of Aristophanes of Byzantium, ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius (III, 62). Aristophanes lived in the 
third century B.c., and probably between 260 and 185, or thereabouts. 
Even if he arranged his Platonic trilogies at the age of 25, that would 
be about 125 years after Plato’s death. But in any event, though there 
was plenty of time for letters to be forged, some of them certainly 





* See Hicks’s Introduction to his translation of D.L. (Loeb Lib.), p. xxv. 
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existed within two or three generations after the death of their sup- 
posed writer. Which they were, we do not know.”° By the end of the 
pagan period, we know that thirteen letters existed, for they are so 
given by Thrasyllus and classified by him in his ninth Tetralogy. We 
may assume that they were those now numbered from I to XIII, of 
which either the XIIth or XIIIth, and possibly both, were even then 
known to be spurious. There have been scholars of equal ability who 
have accepted them all and rejected them all, witness Grote and Zeller 
respectively. There are only two which need concern us, the seventh 
and the eighth, and since the latter is largely dependent on the former, 
we shall mention certain dubious points about the seventh only. . 


(1) Echoes of the Dialogues 
Passage in the 
VIIth Letter Dialogue 
324 A Meno, 98 B; Crito, 51 C; 
Alcibiades, I, 105 C’ 
324 E-325 A Apology, 32 C 


324 E Phaedo, 118 

325 E Theaetetus, 175 D 

326 B Republic, 473 C-—D 

326 C Republic, 588 

326 D Politicus, 291 D ff.; 302 B ff.; 
Laws, 832 B-C 

326 E Sophist, 216 B; Euthydemus, 
291 A 

328 C Republic, 502 B 

330 C-D Republic, 425 E ff. 

330 D-331 D Republic, 425 ff.; Laws, 720 A ff. 

331 B Alcibiades I, 118 A to end 

331 C Crito, 51 C; Laws, 881 B; 
Alcibiades, II, 139 D 

331 C-D Republic, 496 C-E 

332A Laws, 694 ff. 

332 B Laws, 701, A-B 





* Less than 75 years after the death of Lincoln, there appeared a set of forged 
letters of his which fooled the editor of one of our most scrupulous magazines. 

* To the rhetoricians, the phrase 71s TGv xperrtéywv came to be considered “Pla- 
tonic,” as is shown in the Ps-Aristotle, Epistle V (Hercher, p. 173). 
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335 B,3 Republic, 586 A 

335 B, 4-5 Philebus, 12 B 

335 B Phaedo, 80 E 

335 B, 5 ff. Gorgias, 493 E 

337A Laws, 647 A-B, 698 B-C, 699 D, 
715 A-D 

342 A, 7 ff. Laws, 895 D ff.?" 

343 A, 3-4 Phaedrus, 275 A 

343 A, 5-6 Phaedrus, 271 D, 8 f. 

343 B Cratylus, 384 D 

344 B Republic, 434 E-435 A; 
Theaetetus, 156 A 

344.C Phaedrus, 277 D 

344 D Phaedrus, 276 D 

345A Phaedo, 62 A 

348 A Phaedrus, 249 D 

349 A Lysis, 222 B, 2 

350 E Crito, 46 E 


Here are thirty-two verbal echoes or citations of seventeen different 
dialogues. Where, as in 326 D, the author is describing the forms of 
bad government, it is clear that we have an essential element of his 
doctrine which could easily have been repeated. But where, as in 345 
A, he uses a bit of Theban lisping which had already been used in the 
Phaedo with almost pathetic effect and which has no place here, one 
can hardly feel that it is anything more than a clumsy and humorless 
plagiarism. Authors often have pet phrases which appear frequently 
in their writings, but most of the echoes cited above are not pet 
phrases at all, but phrases which appear only in the seventh letter and 
in some one dialogue. 


(2) Misunderstandings of the Dialogues 

Moreover, some of the doctrinal echoes are clearly misunderstand- 
ings. Thus 330 D-331 D is obviously based on Republic, 425 E, but is 
a misunderstanding of it, a misunderstanding which anyone is wel- 
come to verify for himself. So 335 B echoes Philebus, 12 B, but com- 
pletely reverses the meaning of it. Also, 344 C echoes Phaedrus, 277 





* One might add 342 C, 4-5, suggested by Philebus 60 d, 4 ff. but the purport 
of the latter passage is quite different. 
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D, in saying that no serious man would write down his deepest 
thoughts and thus deliver them over to the mob; but the reasons are 
not the same in both places. Whereas 337 C gives fifty as the right 
number of guards for a city of 10,000, Laws, 753 D, says that thirty- 
seven guards would be enough for a city of 5,037 householders.?8 An 
author of a certain age might be expected to repeat some of his fa- 
vorite ideas, but surely he would remember them correctly. 


(3) Internal inconsistency 

In the third place, in the famous passage in which the author of the 
letter says that there never has been and never will be anything 
written by him about “these things,’ whatever “these things” are, is a 
passage which says in effect, “I shall now begin to expound what I 
have just said was ineffable.” And there follows the celebrated philo- 
sophic digression. Can anyone who has read the Dialogues really be- 
lieve that their author could reach such a point of foolishness even in 
his senility ? 


(4) Echoes of Aristotle 

I shall not venture to discuss the extremely obscure, if not mean- 
ingless digression, but shall note, as a fourth bit of evidence of the let- 
ter’s spuriousness, that in these words which are believed to set forth 
a highly esoteric bit of Platonic doctrine occur several echoes of 
Aristotle. The word értxeipnow (341 E) is Aristotelian (Topics, 
III, b, 16; 139 b, 10). The expression 76 motév te (342 E) has al- 
ways been thought of as an Aristotelian invention. Furthermore, the 
discussion of the five elements needed for science is illustrated as in 
Aristotle (Metaph. 997 B, 35-998 A, 4). Since all of this occurs on 
one page, it is difficult to believe that it is all an accident. If one is 
determined to keep the letter within the canon, one can maintain that 
the expressions are really Platonic and that Aristotle acquired them 
from his master. It would, however, be strange that the Ancients — to 
say nothing of Liddell and Scott — did not know this. In fact, in the 
Theaetetus (182 A), Plato excuses his use of the less extraordinary 
jmo.oTns as an “unusual word.” 





*Attempts have been made to reconcile this contradiction by textual emenda- 
tions or by saying that the two passages are not supposed to refer to the same 
boards. In any event, what would be the appropriateness of the comment to the 
situation in Syracuse ? 
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But none of these comments are conclusive. To the writer of this 
paper the letter appears spurious because of the reasons given already 
and because the style seems downright bad, the sentences long and 
clumsy, the syntax loose, the tone dogmatic, the philosophic digression 
absurd, the historical references inaccurate. But all that could be ex- 
plained away. And indeed the scholars who accept the Letters are not 
less learned than those who reject them. Few are willing to suspend 
judgment. And yet, with the exception of the first, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth, there is little evidence that is so conclusive that a hospitable 
soul would not be able to give them the benefit of the doubt, and even 
these three have been accepted by some capable scholars. One notes 
that Glenn Morrow in his Studies in the Platonic Epistles (p. 97) 
seems to hesitate about accepting the third. Yet Souilhé rejects it as 
the work of a rhetorician.”® 

We are thus thrown back upon intuition and feeling. In our case 
such subjective testimony is enhanced by reading the letters in the 
total epistolographic literature wherein they seem of a piece with the 
rest. The best one can say is that using them for details of Plato’s 
biography is a very dangerous procedure and that if from them one 
concludes to Plato’s interest in practical affairs, one should guard 
his statements with the precautionary admission that the evidence is 
highly disputable. 

GEORGE BOAS 
The Johns Hopkins University 





* Souilhé points out the difficulties in the way of accepting the opening as 
Platonic (Platon, Oeuvres complétes, T. XIII, rere ptie., p. Ixxxiv) to which one 
might add the fact that the supposedly Platonic salutation is used in the follow- 
ing letters in Hercher’s Epistolographers: Alexander to Aristotle (Hercher, 98), 
Aemilius to the King (H., 101), Crates, thirty-fifth letter (H., 216), Demos- 
thenes to Heracleodorus (H., 253), Democritus to Hippocrates (H., 305) ; and 
in fact Demetrius, De eloquentia, 228, when he criticizes the Platonic letters, 
says that they are treatises headed by Xaipev. 
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TRUTHS OF REASON 
AND TRUTHS OF FACT 


I 


EIBNIZ’ famous distinction between truths of reason (vérités de 
LE raison) and truths of fact (vérités de fait) represents a problem 
of historical as well as of general significance, if it is treated not as a 
piece of Leibniz-philology, but as a problem concerning the founda- 
tions of a theory of knowledge (i.e., of modern epistemology from 
Descartes to the present time, and of a theory as it should be for- 
mulated today). Historically the following questions arise: The dis- 
tinction goes traditionally under Leibniz’ name; but is it his own 
invention, or has he merely picked it up from one of his predecessors? 
Is it characteristic of the modern era, or was it already known to 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages? Is it peculiar to the rationalist 
school? Or was it likewise accepted by the empiricists? Does it per- 
haps represent a common denominator between the two schools, and 
if so, how does this fact influence the traditional interpretation of 
modern philosophy as a conflict between the continental rationalist 
and the British empiricist school ? 

The general problems are: Is this distinction sufficient as a basis 
for a theory of knowledge? Are we allowed to accept it as definitive? 
Does it represent a real disjunction? Are there merely two different 
kinds of knowledge? What is the relation prevailing between them? 
Are they completely independent of each other? Or is the second 
reducible to the first (Leibniz) or vice versa (Mill)? Or are they 
interdependent, having meaning merely in their interrelation, although 
they may be treated in relative isolation? Are they perhaps not more 
than two stages in a series of different kinds of knowledge? Do not 
certain facts impel us to abandon the dichotomy? Where do we find a 
clue for the solution of these problems ? 

It seems advisable to treat these two sets of problems separately 
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and to restrict this paper to those historical questions the answer to 
which provides a starting point for the analysis of the second set. 


II 


Descartes’ theoretical philosophy is based on a fundamental dis- 
tinction of the objects of our knowledge into two kinds, (1) things 
(res) or their affections, and (2) truths (or eternal truths). The first 
kind of knowledge refers to existence and is therefore expressible in 
existential propositions ; the second to truths which are nothing out- 
side the mind and which by implication concern merely possibility or 
necessity.1 This distinction coincides roughly with that of mathe- 
matical and metaphysical knowledge, mathematics being concerned 
with the knowledge of truths and metaphysics with the problem of 
reality, i.e., the existence of the self, of God, and of the external 
world. 

In consequence thereof Descartes has in fact two theories of 
knowledge, one contained in his theory of method, i.e., in the Regulae 
and the Discours de la méthode, the other in his metaphysics and 
condensed in the seventy-six propositions of the “Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge” (Princ., 1). The first is concerned with possible 
knowledge and with the ways of finding truth, the second concen- 
trates on “proving” the existence of the self, of God, and of the exter- 
nal world. It is essential to see that they are based on different prin- 
ciples, the first one on a set of rules, e.g., the rules of clearness and 
distinctness, of analysis, of order, and of completeness of enumeration 
(Discours) and the second one on a set of axioms. 

The first starts with the negative rule of clearness and distinct- 
ness. It says: “Avoid obscurity and confusion. Do not base your 
knowledge on prejudice, precipitation, on the authority of others or 
on your own conjectures, but on ‘autopsy,’ i.e., on clear and distinct 
perceptions and intuitions and on sound and correct judgments which 
are either so clear and distinct that they are evidently true or with 
certainty inferred from evidently true propositions.” This negative 
rule, called by T. H. Huxley “the golden rule of science,” is nothing 
but a practical advice and does not need in any way the guarantee of 
God. It is a completely different matter with the proposition which 





* Princ., I, 48 (cf. also the French translation). 
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forms the basis of Descartes’s metaphysics: “Whatever I perceive or 
conceive clearly and distinctly is true.’”’ This is a dogmatic statement 
which formulates an unwarranted claim. Descartes needs it because 
he starts with nothing but the data of his consciousness and wants 
to draw conclusions from the evidence of ideas to the reality of 
things. That clear and distinct ideas are true means now that they 
are true of reality, that conclusions to the existence of their objects 
may be drawn from them. Only for this dogmatic statement is God 
needed as a guarantor; only here does the vicious circle, first noticed 
by Gassendi, arise ; and only here is the law of causality in its specific 
Cartesian form introduced to serve as a second basis for the different 
proofs of objects outside the human consciousness. 

There can be no doubt that Descartes made a fundamental distinc- 
tion between two sorts of knowledge and that in doing so he antici- 
pated Leibniz’ famous distinction. His interest centered in the vérités 
de raison, and this fact determined his interpretation of the knowledge 
of existence. He did not yet characterize the first as analytic truth, but 
he prepared Leibniz’ way for doing it. For he introduced analysis into 
modern philosophy, i.e., a specific form of it which he gained from a 
generalization of geometrical and arithmetical analysis. From a gen- 
eralization of geometrical analysis he derived his method of analyzing 
complex problems (“difficulties, questions”) into simple problems 
and complex propositions into simple propositions. From a generali- 
zation of arithmetical analysis he derived his analysis of complex 
terms into simple terms. He assumed that just as complex numbers 
can be analyzed into prime numbers, so complex terms can be broken 
up into simple terms or “naturae simplices.” These simple natures 
mark the beginning and the end of his first type of knowledge. He 
asserts “that all these simple natures,” these indivisible objects of our 
thought, the basic elements out of which all our knowledge is con- 
structed, “are known per se and are wholly free from falsity.’”” On the 
other hand, “no knowledge is at any time possible of anything beyond 
those simple natures and what may be called their intermixture and 
combination with each other.” In the sphere of “knowledge of truths,” 
therefore, reasoning is reckoning. The limits of this knowledge are 
determined from within, just as the basic elements in a system of 
numbers determine their possible combinations. 

Descartes’s “knowledge of things” is still couched in the language 
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of the old substance-metaphysics. He was unable to reach the clear 
notion of matter-of-fact statements. He overlooked the fact that the 
type of knowledge in this second field is very different from that in 
the sphere of demonstrative science. He neglected this difference 
and the importance of observation and experiment in this field.? He 
wanted to “prove” existential propositions and went even so far as 
to say that the demonstrations of true metaphysics are just as evident, 
and even more evident (whatever that may mean) than those of 
mathematics. This assumption allowed him to believe in metaphysics 
more geometrico demonstrata, but it involved him in an impossible 
task and hindered him from recognizing the logical difference between 
these two kinds of knowledge. 

That Descartes prepared Leibniz’ distinction is his importance in 
the development of this epistemological scheme ; that he failed to reach 
it is one of the chief reasons for the miscarriage of his metaphysics 
and physics. 

III 


Descartes’s mistake was almost immediately corrected by Thomas 
Hobbes, who says: 


There are of knowledge two kinds; whereof one is knowledge of fact; the 
other knowledge of the consequence of one affirmation to another. The former is 
nothing else than sense and memory, and is absolute knowledge ; as when we see a 
fact doing, or remember it done; and this is the knowledge required in a witness. 
The latter is called science; and is conditional; as when we know, that if the 
figure shown be a circle, then any straight line through the centre shall divide it 
into two equal parts. And this is the knowledge required in a philosopher ; that is 
to say, of him that pretends to reasoning.* 


9 46 


The first kind is “experience of fact,” “sense, or knowledge original 
and remembrance,” the second “a knowledge of the truths of propo- 
sitions, and how things are called,” or “evidence of truth.” 

Hobbes has the merit of being the first to reach Leibniz’ distinction. 
He seems to have arrived at it in a critique of Descartes. His answer 
may be expressed as follows: 


You are quite right in distinguishing two sorts of knowledge; but you overlook 
the fact that it is not merely a difference of the objects of our knowledge, but also 
a qualitative difference of kinds of knowledge. This implies that the two have a 
different basis, the one being based on sensation, the other on reasoning. I can go 
a certain way with you in the interpretation of the knowledge of truths, I accept 


*Cf. J. Maritain, The Dream of Descartes (1946), p. 154, note 26. 
* Leviathan, I, 9. 
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your assumption that reasoning is reckoning and give a precise expression to it. 
But I differ from you in the interpretation of these truths. I too accept analysis 
as a method for these truths, but I do not believe that this analysis leads to ab- 
solutely simple elements; it is rather more linguistic in character, it consists in 
substitution and leads to definitions or to first data which are indefinable. These 
first elements, whether indefinables, definitions or axioms, are assumed as hy- 
potheses. Jf they are accepted then certain consequences follow. Therefore the 
most we can reach here is hypothetical necessity, and not, as you assume, absolute 
necessity. For this reason I would prefer to call this kind of knowledge, i.e. the 
knowledge of science or philosophy, knowledge of consequences, which may be a 
knowledge either of logical or of actual consequences. As to the second kind of 
knowledge, I am afraid, you have misinterpreted it altogether. As opposed to 
demonstrative knowledge it is knowledge of fact. It is based on sense and 
memory. 


At the Paris Congress of Scientific Philosophy in 1935, Bertrand 
Russell claimed the combination of empiricism with mathematical 
method as a new achievement of contemporary logical positivism. 
“In science,” he said, “this combination has existed since the time of 
Galileo ; but in philosophy, until our time, those who were influenced 
by mathematical method were anti-empirical, and the empiricists had 
little knowledge of mathematics.”* Hobbes refutes this claim. He 
already combined the methods of mathematics and theoretical physics, 
i.e., the methods of Euclid and Galileo, with empiricism ; for he antici- 
pated Locke’s empiricist thesis in these words: “There is no concep- 
tion in man’s mind which has not at first, totally or by parts, been 
begotten upon the organs of sense, the rest are derived from the 
original.’ 

This empiricist vein is so strong that he reverses the order in the 
enumeration of the two sorts of knowledge and calls the knowledge 
of fact absolute, an overstatement which expresses a complete con- 
fidence in perceptual assurance. But he goes further. He formulates 
what amounts to an antithesis to Descartes’s thesis. Whereas for 
Descartes both sorts of knowledge are rational (knowledge of exist- 
ence being reduced to rational knowledge), for Hobbes both are 
empirical. “Both of these sorts are but experience; the former being 
the experience of the effects of things that work upon us from with- 
out ; and the latter experience men have from the proper use of names 
in language.’”® 





* Actes du Congrés International de Philosophie Scientifique, 1935, I, 11. 
5 Leviathan, I, 1. 
* Human Nature, ch. iv (Molesworth, IV, 27). 
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Hobbes’s importance in the history of this problem can hardly be 
overrated. He was the first to state the actual qualitative difference 
between the two sorts of knowledge; and to stress, at the same time, 
the importance of experience as the immediate basis of matter-of-fact 
knowledge and as a mediate source of rational knowledge. The first 
point paved the way for Leibniz, the second for Locke and Hume. 


IV 


Leibniz reproached Locke for having overlooked the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of truths. This criticism is, however, not justified. 
It is true that this distinction does not form the center of Locke’s 
thought, but he could hardly overlook Hobbes’s discovery. He agrees 
with Hobbes’s empiricist thesis but gives it a new basis in his theory 
of ideas. Consequently he defines knowledge as “the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any 
of our ideas.”” Hobbes’s different kinds of knowledge must therefore 
be interpreted as being based either on different sorts of ideas, or on 
different kinds of relations between these ideas. Indeed, Locke uses 
both these explanations simultaneously. This implies that he has to 
transform Hobbes’s “knowledge of the consequence of affirmations” 
into “knowledge of the relations of ideas,” thereby anticipating Hume. 

Locke replaces Hobbes’s distinction by that of Universal or General 
Truths and Particular Truths. He distinguishes “truth of universal 
propositions” (IV, 6) or “universal knowledge” and “necessary 
truths” from “experimental knowledge” and “truth of existential and 
particular propositions” (IV, 9-11). “Universal propositions, of 
whose truth or falsehood we can have certain knowledge, concern not 
existence” (IV, 9, 1). Because everything that exists is particular, 
the general and universal “belong not to the real existence of things ; 
but are the inventions and creatures of the understanding, made by 
it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether words or ideas. 
Words are general, when used for signs of general ideas. ..and ideas 
are general when they are set up as representatives of many particular 
things” (III, 3, 11). Universal knowledge consists therefore in per- 
ceiving the agreement and disagreement of our abstract ideas and in 
interpreting their sign-character. 

The relations between these abstract ideas are “necessary” (IV, 


9, 1). 
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In some of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and connections g0 
visibly included in the nature of the ideas themselves, that we cannot conceive 
them separable from them by any power whatsoever. And in these only we are 
capable of certain and universal knowledge. Thus the idea of a right-lined tri. 
angle necessarily carries with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor 
can we conceive this relation, this connection of these two ideas, to be possibly 
mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary power which of choice made it thus, or 
could make it otherwise (IV, 3, 29). 

These relations are constant, whereas those between the ideas of. 
existential knowledge are “accidental” (IV, 9, 1). This is the reason 
why we have certain knowledge in mathematics (IV, 3, 29) and in 
morals (IV, 4, 7). 

As to the knowledge of existence, Locke answers Descartes’s elabo- 
rate metaphysical theory of knowledge with a single sentence: “We 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own, demonstrative of God’s, sen- 
sitive of some few other things” (IV, 3, 21). This implies at the same 
time a fundamental correction of Hobbes’s theory of “knowledge of 
fact.” This knowledge is no longer absolute, on the contrary it is 
merely probable. It concerns co-existence and sequence of ideas. We 
cannot attain to certainty and demonstration in natural sciences, part- 
ly because we have no clear and distinct perception of the ideas con- 
cerned, and partly because we cannot discover their interrelations. 

Thus Locke forms an important link between Hobbes and Hume. 
At the same time he enables Berkeley to combine a nominalistic or 
sign interpretation of mathematics with a phenomenalist interpreta- 
tion of physics. Universals are, according to Berkeley, counters or 
substitute signs. “If I mistake not,” he says, “all sciences, so far as 
they are universal and demonstrable by human reason, will be found 
conversant about signs as their immediate object — though these in 
their application are referred to things” (Alciphron 7, 16). Knowl- 
edge of reason consists, according to Berkeley, in the correct manipu- 
lation of substitute signs according to specific rules, whereas matter- 
of-fact knowledge and all propositions concerning material objects 
have to be translated into equivalent propositions about sensations, 
actual and possible, in their interrelation. It would lead, however, too 
far to go into the details of Berkeley’s philosophy. It must suffice to 
note that his theory of knowledge is also based on Hobbes’s and 
Locke’s distinction of two kinds of knowledge. 
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V 

It is evident from the facts mentioned that Leibniz did not invent 
his distinction ; on the contrary, it is highly probable that he accepted 
it from Hobbes. He was in his youth deeply impressed by Hobbes 
whom he called profundissimus principiorum in omnibus rebus scru- 
tator; he wrote him letters; he knew the Leviathan and admired its 
clear method but rejected its political doctrine. It is therefore very 
improbable that Hobbes’s fundamental distinction should have es- 
caped his attention. In fact, Leibniz’ position may best be understood 
as an antithethical answer to Hobbes. His reply may be expressed as 
follows: Your distinction is correct. But you are mistaken on these 
points: (1) Descartes distinguished two kinds of objects of our 
knowledge; you two different kinds of knowing; but you should 
differentiate between two kinds of truths; after all, our knowledge is 
expressed in propositions, and it may be that what we understand by 
“truth” of these propositions differs in the two cases. (2) You fail to 
bring out the logical difference between these two kinds of knowl- 
edge. (3) This failure leads you to a false evaluation which has to 
be reversed. The truths of reason precede logically and epistemologi- 
cally those of fact ; instead of interpreting the first in the light of the 
second, you should have analyzed the second on the basis of the first ; 
on this point, I think, Descartes was on the right lines. (4) This 
would have spared you the mistake of regarding statements of fact 
as absolute, whereas they may be no more than hypothetical and 
probable; and truths of reason are not merely hypothetical but 
are necessary truths and in a certain sense absolute. (5) You have 
overlooked the metaphysical implications of your distinction, to your 
own disadvantage. Your compatriots Duns Scotus and William of 
Ockham, though in a metaphysical vein, made significant contribu- 
tions to a logical distinction of these two kinds of knowledge. 

These words, though not formulated by Leibniz, bring to life what 
actually happened. In fact, Hobbes’s distinction is aufgehoben in 
Leibniz in the Hegelian double meaning of the word, namely “pre- 
served” and “done away with.” This transformation, though it is 
Leibniz’ original contribution, is certainly influenced by the Cartesian 
tradition and in all probability also by Duns Scotus and Ockham, 
though the details of these historical connections demand further 
investigation. 
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Leibniz was the first to fix the logical difference between the two 
kinds of propositions in these words of far-reaching historical im- 
portance: “The truths of reason are necessary and their opposite is 
impossible, the truths of fact are contingent and their opposite is pos- 
sible” (Monad., §33). What does this distinction imply ? It is based on 
the notion of necessity. A proposition is understood to be necessary if 
the contradictory proposition is impossible. From this point of view a 
statement of fact is not necessary but contingent. Thence it follows 
that the truths of reason are based on the law of contradiction and 
therefore analytic. “When a truth is necessary, the reason can be 
found by analysis in resolving it into simpler truths until we reach 
those which are primitive.” Mathematical propositions are reduced by 
analysis to definitions, axioms, and postulates. This analysis is finite; 
it leads to simple ideas which cannot be defined and to primary truths 
which cannot be proved; they are identical propositions whose op- 
posites involve express contradictions. There is no need to go into the 
details of this analysis, which is well known and has found an excel- 
lent interpretation in L. Couturat’s La Logique de Leibniz. We have 
to concentrate on their distinction from truths of fact. The latter may 
be viewed from two different points of view, namely, that of experi- 
ence and that of reason. From the first point of view our immediate 
perceptions are the source of truth: “Veritates facti primae tot sunt 
quot perceptiones immediatae sive conscientiae, ut ita dicam.”® Their 
principle may be said to be: “Omnis perceptio cogitationis meae prae- 
sentis est vera." This, however, must be interpreted not in Locke's 
but in Descartes’s sense. For the first experiences are here: (1) Des- 
cartes’s Cognito, (2) the experience of differences in my thoughts 
(Varia a me cogitantur). When Leibniz speaks of “truths of fact” he 
means something very different from Hobbes’s statements of fact. 
This becomes evident from the second point of view which is in fact a 
double one, for truths of fact may in the second instance be viewed 
either sub specie rationis or sub specie Dei. Both kinds of truth appear 
in a new light if seen in God’s perspective. The truths of reason or 
eternal truths are independent of God’s will, whereas the truths of 
fact depend on it (together with the facts themselves, like the exist- 





* Philos. Schriften, ed. Gerhardt, IV, 357. 
* Opuscules, ed. Couturat, p. 515. 
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ence of individual substances or the special conditions of space and 
time). 

But the fact that God can change the truths of fact does not imply 
that they are completely arbitrary. On the contrary, since God’s will 
is rational, and since He decides according to reasons, choosing al- 
ways the best, the truths of fact depend on the law of sufficient reason 
(with reference to God’s will), but that does not exclude them from 
depending also on the law of contradiction (if referred to God’s 
intellect). 

Thus Leibniz arrives at his thesis, which is unique in the history of 
human thought, that empirical truths are analytic too. They depend 
on an infinite series of reasons which God alone is able to compre- 
hend. “This is the reason that God alone has an a priori knowledge 
of contingent truths and that he knows their infallible happening by 
other means than by experience.’’* Their analysis is infinite. This is a 
character which defines them: “Si analysis procedat in infinitum nec 
unquam perveniatur ad exhaustionem, veritas est contingens quae 
infinitas involvit rationes.’”® Therefore only an infinite intellect has 
insight into the composition of their elements and into their logical 
possibility, i.e., their noncontradiction. 

If we ask: What are the reasons for Leibniz’ apparently contradic- 
tory attitude, for his stressing of the distinction on the one hand, and 
for its elimination on the other? the answer must be that the dis- 
tinction is based on metaphysical, its elimination on logical, reasons. 
If truth is defined as the inherence of the predicate in the subject 
(inesse praedicatum subjecto), it follows that every kind of truth 
must be analytic. More important for the problem itself is the ques- 
tion: What is the basis of the distinction of the two kinds of truth? 
In the last instance it certainly goes back to Aristotle, who under- 
stands by contingent (évéexduevor) “what is not necessary,” or “if 
A is predicated of B it is also possible that it is not predicated of B.” 
But Aristotle uses “contingent” in different senses. “We call likewise 
contingent,” he says, “the necessary, the non-necessary and the pos- 
sible” (25 a, 37). The real source of Leibniz’ distinction is in all 
probability Duns Scotus’ metaphysics. Duns Scotus stressed the con- 





* De Libertate. Nouv. lettr. et opusc., p. 178 ff. (= Leibniz’ Hauptschriften ed. 
Cassirer-Buchenau, II, 500). 
* Opuscules, ed. Couturat, p. 2. 
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tingency of the created world. He even went as far as to say: “Qui 
negant aliquod ens contingens, exponendi sunt tormentis, quousque 
concedant, quod possibile est eos non torqueri’’ —an argument more 
appropriate to a dictator than to a Doctor subtilis. From this thesis of 
the contingency of the created world Leibniz could easily infer the 
contingency of matter-of-fact statements. He could likewise find here 
the reference of these statements to God’s will and their reconcili- 
ation with God’s “necessity” (necessitas consequentiae). Duns Scotus 
argued that the cause of contingent events must itself be contingent 
and that their ultimate cause is God’s will, who produces all con- 
tingent facts because He is free. It would be foolish in his opinion to 
search for any other reasons for the existence of single contingent 
things and events. It is in God’s power to create an order of nature 
as well as a moral order contradictory to the present order.’° God 
has, therefore, a double intellect, the first concentrating on God’s own 
essence as its eternal and necessary object, the second on contingent 
objects. Leibniz accepts this distinction, connecting it with that of the 
infinite and the finite. Only the infinite is necessary according to Leib- 
niz; therefore only God’s existence is a necessary truth; He exists 
according to the law of contradiction with absolute necessity. Finite 
substances are merely contingent, and the world is merely hypotheti- 
cally necessary. Only an infinite intellect views everything as neces- 
sary ; a finite intellect is unable to comprehend the necessity of every 
event. 

It is important to notice the historical background of Leibniz’ dis- 
tinction and its metaphysical roots. He coined the terms vérités de 
raison and vérités de fait, and he determined their logical difference as 
“necessary” and “contingent” truths. But he made the fundamental 
mistake of regarding matter-of-fact truths as analytic, whereas they 





For Duns Scotus cf. H. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 8. Teil, and his 
quotations and references. An inquiry into Leibniz’ relations with Duns Scotus 
is still a desideratum, just as is a comprehensive study of “Leibniz and the 
Schoolmen.” Special aspects of this problem have been considered by von 
Nostitz-Rieneck, Leibniz und die Scholastik (Philosophisches Jahrbuch, VII 
[1894], 54 ff.) ; J. Jasper, Leibniz und die Scholastik (1899) ; F. Rintelen, “Leib- 
niz Beziehung “ur Scholastik,” Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos., XVI, 1903; Jugnet, 
“Essai sur les rapports entre la philosophie suarézienne de la matiére et la pensée 
de Leibniz,” Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, 1935, pp. 126 ff.; A. Boehm, 
“Le ‘Vinculum substantiale’ chez Leibniz” (Paris, 1938). 
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are in fact synthetic. In doing this he eliminated the very difference he 
tried to stress. 
VI 

Leibniz’ distinction dominates the system of Christian Wolff. This 
much-neglected thinker illustrates, even better than Descartes and 
Leibniz, the fact that the traditional distinction between the rationalist 
and empiricist schools is superficial and that Kant was by no means 
the first to combine the principles of the two schools. Wolff translates 
Leibniz into common sense and combines his rational and mathemati- 
cal method (which he accepts as of the greatest importance for the 
analysis of nature as well as for its practical applications) with the 
“experimental philosophy” of Robert Boyle. He is one of the Welt- 
weisen who do not distinguish between philosophy and science, and 
who embrace the whole science of their time. Originally a student of 
theology, he was later a professor of mathematics as well as of law 
(Jus naturale et jus gentium) and of philosophy. Besides that, he lec- 
tured on experimental physics, meteorology, physiology, etc. The 
difference between veritates necessariae and veritates contingentiae 
forms the basis for his distinction between philosophical sciences 
(which reveal the possibility and necessity of their objects) and his- 
torical sciences, which refer to facts. But Wolff disregards Leibniz’ 
reference to God. His distinction is relative to the human understand- 
ing and refers therefore rather to two different kinds of knowing than 
to two species of truth. In this respect he is much nearer to Hobbes 
than to Leibniz. Far from trying to reduce empirical truth to analytic 
truth or from trying to establish ‘factual truth” from a priori premises 
he stresses their difference. He admits that contingent truths are based 
on the principle of sufficient reason, but that for that reason they are 
not necessary. He exemplifies this by the following example: If 
someone enters my room and I get up to welcome him, I have “rea- 
sons” for doing so, e.g., because I want to honor him. This reason 
makes my action understandable, but not necessary; for there is no 
necessity for my getting up, and I do not do so if a servant enters. 

In opposition to Leibniz, and following Locke and the empirical 
school, he stresses the importance of experience, i.e., of observation 
and experiment. He calls judgments based on experience basic propo- 
sitions (Grund-Urteile), whereas he names inferred judgments de- 
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rived propositions (Nach-Urteile)..1 This implies that he under- 
stands the basic role played by experience in our knowledge. In his 
“Allerhand niitzliche Versuche, dadurch zu genauer Erkenntnis der 
Natur und Kunst der Weg gebahnt wird” he describes his experi- 
ments in the field of natural science (e.g., optics) as well as his instru- 
ments. 

The aim of his whole work is to combine the use of the senses and 
the understanding or of “reason and experience” (Vernunft und Er- 
fahrung ),1* and to establish a harmony between them. He solved this 
problem by applying Leibniz’ pre-established harmony to the inter- 
relation of senses and understanding, or of reason and experience. He 
is, e.g., well satisfied when he sees under the magnifying glass that no 
two grains of sand are identical and thus finds Leibniz’ principle of 
the identity of indiscernibles confirmed. 

This harmony makes it possible to view the same objects from the 
point of view of the understanding as well as from that of the senses. 
Consequently there is a double science for every object; one a priori, 
based on the understanding, and one a posteriori, based on the senses. 
Therefore, in Wolff’s system to every rational science (e.g., rational 
psychology) an empirical science (e.g., empirical psychology) cor- 
responds (a thesis of great importance for the interpretation of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason). Wolff tries to show that both lead to the 
same results, or that the principles and theorems of his philosophical 
science are confirmed by observation and experiment. Although he 
still wanted to build too much on pure reason (nobody believes any 
more in rational psychology) and was inclined to exalt the rational, 
he saw clearly that rational conclusions have to be verified by experi- 
ence and that our knowledge of nature has to be based on observation 
and experiment. His rational physics is antiquated today, but a funda- 
mental difference remains between theoretical and experimental 
physics. Wolff recognized that the two kinds of truths are neither 
absolutely different nor identical. He saw the problem of their inter- 
connection, but it was solved before it was formulated — by his belief 
in a pre-established harmony. 





™ Verniinftige Gedanken von den Kraften des menschlichen Verstandes, 5th 
ed. (Halle, 1727), p. 100. 
* Loc. cit., pp. 225-226. 
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Vil 

It is not generally recognized, but nevertheless it is a fact that 
Hume’s Theory of Knowledge is based from the outset on the very 
same dichotomy. This is not at all astonishing considering the prece- 
dence of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Leibniz, and Wolff. Wolff’s theo- 
retical philosophy had appeared in different German and Latin works 
between 1710 and 1734, and its leading ideas formed a more or less 
important ingredient in the climate of the age, when Hume arrived 
in France in 1734. But whereas there is no evidence for Hume’s 
acquaintance with Wolff’s philosophy, he certainly knew Leibniz’ 
thought and could not fail to notice Leibniz’ distinction.1* The as- 
sumption seems therefore to be justified that Hume’s Theory of 
Knowledge represents a reply to Leibniz. This hypothesis allows us to 
understand his participation in the great discussion of modern phil- 
osophy. Locke answered Descartes’s theory of innate ideas. Leibniz 
Locke’s ‘Essay,’ Berkeley Hobbes’s materialism, Hume Leibniz’ the- 
ory of the two kinds of truth, and Kant Hume’s critique of causality. 

From the outset Hume accepts Leibniz’ distinction as the basis of his 
theory. Already in the Treatise he says: “The understanding exerts 
itself after two different ways, as it judges from demonstration or 
probability ; as it regards the abstract relations of our ideas, or those 
relations of objects, of which experience only gives us information.’’!*4 
The first refers to “‘the world of ideas,” the second to reality. And 
again: “The operations of human understanding divide themselves 
into two kinds, the comparing of ideas and the inferring of matter of 
fact.”25 But in accepting the distinction he transforms it at once, by 
translating it into the language of the British school. He substitutes 
Locke’s for Leibniz’ concept of knowledge. Locke had defined knowl- 
edge as “the perception of the connection and agreement, or disagree- 
ment and repugnancy, of our ideas.”” Hume accepts this definition in 
these variations: ‘Knowledge is the evidence arising from the com- 
parison of ideas.” “All kinds of reasoning consist in nothing but a 
comparison, and a discovery of those relations, either constant or in- 





“Cf. my essay, David Hume, the Man and His Science of Man (Paris, 
1940), p. 48; further, Hume's Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, ed. Kemp 
Smith (1947), p. 194, referring to the Théodicée, where he could find this dis- 
tinction. 

“Ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 413. 

* Ibid., p. 463. 
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constant, which two or more objects bear to each other.’’!® In other 
words, Hume bases his definition of knowledge on his theory of 
relations, and the difference between the two kinds of knowledge on 
the distinction between constant and inconstant relations. Whereas 
Locke abstained from classifying relations because he believed them 
to be innumerable, Hume tried different classifications, and the one 
which he ultimately accepts is curiously akin to Leibniz’ distinction 
of (1) relations of comparison (congruity, incongruity, resemblance, 
equality, and inequality), and (2) relations of concurrence (connec- 
tion, cause and effect, whole and part, position and order). Hume's 
constant relations depend entirely on the ideas which we compare and 
remain invariable as long as the ideas remain the same; they are 
resemblance, contrariety, degrees in quality, and proportions in quan- 
tity or numbers. They are the objects of knowledge proper and of 
certainty. They form the foundation of science and therefore of our 
knowledge of the relations of ideas. Inconstant relations may be 
changed without any change in the ideas which are related. They do 
not depend upon the ideas, they may be absent or present even while 
the ideas remain the same; they are the relations of space and time, 
identity (i.e., empirical identity, like self-identity), and causation.” 
These inconstant relations are the basis of our matter-of-fact know!- 
edge, and yield merely probable knowledge.'® 





“ Pp. 124, 73. 

It is interesting to compare this with Leibniz, who says in his metaphysical 
language something very similar: “Les notions specifiques les plus abstraits ne 
contiennent que des vérités nécessaires ou éternelles...; mais les notions des sub- 
stances individuelles...qui enveloppent...les vérités contingentes ou de fait, et 
les circonstances individuelles du temps, du lieu, et autres, doivent aussi envelop- 
per...les decrets libres de Dieu” (Lettre to Arnauld, Gerhardt, II, 49). 

It should be noted that the two terms vérités de raison (Leibniz) and 
“knowledge of the relations of ideas” are by no means identical. They differ in 
connotation as well as in denotation. Hume’s notion derives its connotation from 
the term “idea”; it has therefore an empiricist basis, whereas Leibniz’ term has 
a rationalist basis (the truths of reason being based on the law of contradiction). 
Since according to Hume all ideas are derived from impressions, the relations 
of ideas must be based on relations of impressions, and their analysis leads 
therefore back to impressions. This is very different from Leibniz. It connects 
rational knowledge somehow with empirical knowledge, though Hume does not 
discuss or analyze this connection. (It is extremely difficult to make Hume's 
terminology consistent. On the one hand, every sort of knowledge is knowledge 
of the relations of ideas, the “knowledge of the relations of ideas” proper being 
knowledge of constant relations, and matter-of-fact knowledge of inconstant 
relations. If, on the other hand, one tries to define the latter type as “knowledge 
of the relations of impressions,” one soon finds out that it cannot be restricted in 
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The well-known passage in the Enquiry (IV, 1) repeats the same 
in the following words: “All the objects of human reason or enquiry 
may naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, Relations of Ideas, 
and Matters of Fact.” The first kind of knowledge is that of algebra, 
arithmetic, and geometry (the latter being regarded in the Treatise as 
based on generalizations from experience). Its propositions are neces- 
sary, i.e., their contradictory propositions are impossible; they are 
based on the law on contradiction. Matter-of-fact propositions, how- 
ever, are merely contingent. “The contrary of every matter of fact is 
still possible” and does not imply any contradiction. The logical char- 
acteristic of the two kinds of propositions is Leibnizian. For what 
Hume has in mind is that “the contrary of matter-of-fact propositions 
is still possible” and that these contradictory propositions are not 
demonstrable. And nevertheless, at this very point Hume’s critique of 
Leibniz begins. 

“You are too quick,” would be his reply to Leibniz, “in assuming 
that your two different kinds of propositions represent truths; you do 
not examine the evidence on which these truths are based or the 
degree of certainty we attain in both spheres. As to your vérités de 
raison, you are extending their sphere much too far; I doubt that 
there are any truths of reason in the sphere of morals!® and meta- 
physics. You are even, I think, mistaken concerning geometry. In my 
opinion the theorems of geometry are based on experience, and there 
are specific reasons, e.g., the absence of a standard of measure, which 
do not allow this science to reach complete certainty. But leaving 
geometry aside, as to algebra and arithmetic I certainly agree. Their 
propositions are analytic and necessary, based on the law of contra- 





this manner.) As to denotation, the extension of Hume’s term is, on the one 
hand, broader than that of Leibniz’ term. For, wherever I compare two ideas 
which stand in a constant relation to each other, there a knowledge of relations 
of ideas, i.e., certain knowledge, is possible. In this sense, this type comprises 
“every affirmation which is either intuitively or demonstrably certain”; and the 
“intuitively certain” comprehends (1) the intuitively certain propositions of 
mathematics, like 2 + 2 = 4, and (2) the sensibly and introspectively evident, 
like “green is not white” or “sorrow is not joy.” On the other hand, the exten- 
sion of Hume’s term is much narrower than that of Leibniz. “It seems to me,” 
he says, “that the only objects of the abstract science or of demonstration are 
quantity and number, and that all attempts to extend this more perfect species 
of knowledge beyond these bounds are mere sophistry and illusion” (Enquiry, ed. 
Selby-Bigge, p. 163). 

* Treatise, p. 463. 
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diction. As to vérités de fait, are they really truths? Where is the 
logical justification for calling them truths? I agree with you that 
these propositions are contingent. But I insist on this contingency and 
object to your replacing it by necessity. You say that these proposi- 
tions are analytic too, though of a very high degree of complexity, | 
disagree ; they are synthetic, and cannot by any means be reduced to 
analytic propositions. You further say that these propositions are 
based on the principle of sufficient reason. Here you are partly wrong 
and partly right. You are wrong in giving a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion to this principle and referring it to the reasons which direct 
God’s will; you are right if you restrict it to the specific form of this 
principle as used in the natural sciences, namely the law of causality, 
I agree that the causal relation, causal inference, and the law of 
causality form the basis of all matter-of-fact knowledge. But are we 
justified in assuming the law of causality as a law of universal validi- 
ty? Here the questions arise which you have not answered: What are 
the foundations of rational knowledge? And what are those of em- 
pirical knowledge? I confess that my interest does not lie as yours 
in the field of the truths of reason, but in the sphere of matter-of-fact 
knowledge. I by no means deny that we have empirical knowledge. 
But I should like to know: How far is it real knowledge, or how far 
mere belief? Where are the Jogical foundations of this knowledge? 
My attack is directed against the uncritical assumption that there are 
truths of fact; and that inferences based on inconstant relations yield 
the same degree of certainty as those based on constant relations. It 
is generally assumed that induction forms the basis of empirical 
knowledge. But what are the logical foundations of induction? Are 
we allowed to infer from the repetition of past instances a general 
law true of all future cases? You try to judge all matter-of-fact 
knowledge in the light of analytic truth. But why not try the op- 
posite? For, if an analysis of our empirical knowledge should reveal 
that there is no sure foundation for our reasoning in this sphere, then 
our reasoning in the other sphere may also be open to doubt. You 
believe in reason as the source of eternal truth, but perhaps ‘reasoning 
is nothing but a wonderful and unintelligible instinct in our soul.’ ” 

I break the discussion off at this point though it goes much further. 
What alone matters is to see that Hume’s opposition to Leibniz and 
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to the type of rationalist or intellectualist philosophy represented by 
him offers a clue for understanding Hume’s philosophy and the struc- 
ture of his Treatise, especially of its first Book. Part I of this Book 
contains a general theory of ideas in the Locke-Berkeley tradition ; 
Parts II-IV discuss the inconstant relations which form the basis of 
empirical knowledge, i.e., those of space-time (together with existence 
in space-time or external existence) (II), that of causality (and the 
type of probable knowledge, based on inconstant relations) (III), 
and that of personal identity (together with the skeptical consequences 
concerning our knowledge of reason and our knowledge of the exter- 
nal world) (IV). Book II analyzes the passions which were more or 
less neglected by Leibniz, and Book III formulates an antithesis to 
Leibniz’ rationalist ethics. This makes it clear that the problems of 
Hume's philosophy arise immediately from his opposition to Leibniz’ 
theory of knowledge and general philosophy. Where Leibniz saw 
“truths,” Hume saw “problems.” Leibniz is the dogmatist, Hume the 
skeptic of Hobbes’s distinction. Both accept and dissolve the funda- 
mental scheme, but with opposite results. Leibniz’ solution is dog- 
matic, based on the dogmatic assumptions of a distinction between 
God’s intellect and will and of the identical analytic character of both 
sorts of propositions. Hume’s solution is skeptical. He does not deny 
that we have a priori knowledge. But he wants to know its logical 
foundation. On the one hand, he sees that it may be interpreted as a 
knowledge of constant relations, based on the law of contradiction ; 
but on the other hand, he feels that it might be reduced to mere 
probable reasoning. Therefore he abstains from a decision. But 
Hume’s real importance lies in the field of empirical knowledge. 
Whereas Hobbes stressed the absoluteness of this sort of knowledge, 
Hume saw its problematic character and formulated problems con- 
cerning our knowledge of existence, of causality, identity, etc., and 
the method of induction, which have not yet been answered. 


Vill 


Leibniz is the dogmatist, Hume the skeptic, and Kant the critical 
philosopher in this epistemological scheme. Though there is no room 
for going into details, it must be mentioned that the distinction re- 
mains fundamental in Kant’s philosophy, dominating his thought in its 
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metaphysical and epistemological aspect.”° In his Dissertation of 1770 
he returns to Descartes’s two objects of knowledge, interpreting them 
in Plato’s sense as two worlds. Intellect and sense here open the way 
to the knowledge of two different worlds, the mundus intelligibilis 
(noumena) and the mundus sensibilis (phaenomena). Kant never 
gave up the assumption of two worlds, but in his critical period he 
interpreted the intellectual world as the moral realm of ends, and the 
phenomenal world as the realm of nature, and he rejected the possi- 
bility of a rational knowledge of reality (nowmenorum non datur 
scientia) and of a merely perceptive knowledge of the phenomenal 
world. : 

In his critical period Kant transformed the two kinds of truth into 
two kinds of judgment, namely a priori and a posteriori judgments, 
At the same time he transformed the notion of a priori into that of 
“transcendental a priori,” i.e., as denoting elements of our thought 
which are independent of experience but have meaning merely as the 
presuppositions of, or the forms of, experience. In doing so he de- 
prived the distinction of its absoluteness, and the two kinds of judg- 
ment are now interdependent. An a priori principle becomes a rule 
for ordering the sensations and for connecting them in the unity of 
objective knowledge. The understanding itself is the faculty of rules 
which, with the help of categories and principles, establishes the order 
of nature. 

This implies a re-interpretation of the vérités de raison. Kant does 
not deny that some of them are analytic and based on the law of con- 
tradiction. But he claims the distinction between analytic and syn- 
thetic propositions as fundamental, and he believes himself to have 
discovered that mathematical propositions are synthetic, and conse- 
quently that there are synthetic a priori propositions. He also re- 
interprets the “vérités de fait.” He states emphatically that they are 
synthetic. Empirical judgments, he says, are either Wahrnehmungs- 
urteile (they describe what I perceive, but are of merely subjective 
validity) or Erfahrungsurteile (they have objective validity). Those 
of them which have objective validity owe their objectivity to the 
categories of the understanding which order the manifold of the sen- 
sations according to rules. 





* Cf. R. Adamson’s article on Kant (Ency. Brit., 11th ed.) for the predom- 
inance of the same problem in Kant’s first precritical writings. 
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It is usually assumed today that Kant was right, as against Leibniz, 
in stressing the synthetic character of empirical propositions, but that 
he made a mistake complementary to that of Leibniz in claiming the 
existence of synthetic a priori propositions. In fact, the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic is epistemological and not logical. Cer- 
tainly there is a synthetic activity of our mind in discovering mathe- 
matical truths, but from thence it does not follow that mathematical 
propositions are synthetic a priori. 

Kant did an enormous amount of original work in order to prove 
the co-operation of intuition and understanding, of the empirical and 
rational elements in our knowledge, and his chief contribution to our 
problem lies in the fact that he was the first to stress the interdepen- 
dence of the two kinds of knowledge. But his contribution lies chiefly 
in the sphere of the subject, in the analysis of the human mind and of 
the factors which build up our knowledge; whereas in the sphere of 
the object he does not get much further than the Leibniz-Wolff school. 
He believes with this school that we have an a priori as well as an a 
posteriori science of nature. The most general laws of nature are 
based on pure reason; but the specific laws of nature are contingent 
in their relation to pure reason, and they are of merely factual validity 
and cannot be rationally deduced. It is impossible to prove why just 
these laws and not others are valid. We cannot do more than believe 
in a pre-established harmony between these two kinds of law. There- 
fore Kant was not mistaken in claiming the “Critique of Pure Reason” 
as the true apology of Leibniz. 


IX 


The further story is so well known that it does not need retelling. 
Mill, still more radical in his empiricism than Hume, formulates the 
extreme antithesis to Leibniz, namely, that there is nothing but 
matter-of-fact statements and that the “truths of reason” are deriv- 
able from them. The a priori is now a psychologically incorrect as- 
sumption, the necessity of mathematics a mere illusion; geometry 
concerns existence, definitions are generalizations from existence, 
logical or mathematical axioms are experimental truths, generaliza- 
tions from observation or empirical hypotheses not differing in kind 
from those of natural science ; deduction becomes a mode of induction 
and induction “the foundation of all sciences, even deductive or 
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demonstrative.” There is some truth in the assertion that even analy- 
tic truth has some connection with empirical statements, that the 
axioms of Euclidean geometry are not without relation to experience, 
and that the necessity of theorems based on them is merely hypotheti- 
cal. But it is obvious and acknowledged by adherents of Mill’s em- 
piricism*! that his philosophy does not stand this crucial test because 
it is unable to give a satisfactory account of logical and mathematical 
knowledge ; it seems therefore unnecessary to add to former criticisms 
of this theory.?” 

Present-day empiricists, like Professor Ayer, return therefore to 
Hume, but with this difference, that they give a merely linguistic 
interpretation of the analytic character of the a priori propositions of 
logic and pure mathematics. These propositions cannot be confuted in 
experience because they do not make any assertion about the empiri- 
cal world, but “‘simply record our determination to use symbols in a 
certain fashion.”** Matter-of-fact propositions, on the other hand, are 
said to be hypotheses, which can be probable but never certain. This 
assumption that a priori propositions are linguistic rules has unfor- 
tunately become fashionable, though it is evidently not correct. The 
truth of a geometrical theorem, e.g., that of Pythagoras, remains in- 
variably the same, whether it is translated into any natural or arti- 
ficial language, or not. Professor Ayer himself seems to see this now, 
for in the second edition of his most successful book, Language, Truth 
and Logic, he writes: “I hold that a proposition is analytic if it is true 
solely in virtue of the meaning of its constituent symbols, and cannot 
therefore be either confirmed or refuted by any fact of experience.” 
This remark is, however, too short to allow of any comment. 

A critique of this standpoint is superfluous because C. I. Lewis’ 
An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation may be interpreted as a 
reply to Ayer’s book and to the standpoint of the logical positivists 
generally. Here Leibniz’ distinction reappears as that of analytic truth 
and empirical knowledge. He makes it clear that “the conventions of 
language determine no analytic truth but only how it may be ex- 


A.J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 2d ed. (1947), pp. 73 ff., 31. 

* Jevons, Pure Logic and Other Minor Works, pp. 20 ff.; H. W. B. Joseph, 
An Introduction to Legic (1906), pp. 358, 1; 509 ff. 

* Ayer, op. cit. 

*?, iO. 
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pressed. They are a factor in the analytic truth of statements only 
because correct expression of a relation which holds is essential to 
the truth of statements.”*° Lewis returns to the traditional conception 
of analytic truth as determined by meanings alone, but he adds that it 
is intensional meaning, which is either linguistic meaning, constituted 
by the patterns of relationships holding between linguistic expres- 
sions, or sense meaning, constituted by the criterion by which what is 
meant is to be recognized. He takes as his model the pattern of logic, 
the principles of which are certifiable by reference to intensional 
meanings involved in the statement of them. He regards all other 
analytic truths as being of the same kind as logical truth, and he is 
therefore, like Russell and Whitehead, unable to see a dividing line 
between logic and mathematics. He denies the existence of synthetic 
a priori propositions. Empirical knowledge, on the other hand, is be- 
lief in what is probable. From this definition it follows that Lewis 
postulates for empirical knowledge not only verification by observa- 
tion and experiment, but also rational justification based on the logical 
relation of probability. “Empirical knowledge, then, is belief; justi- 
fied, warranted, rational belief. It arises as inference from empirically 
given data.”*° This may suffice to show that the belief in two funda- 
mentally different kinds of knowledge and truth, each of which repre- 
sents a single well-defined type, has dominated modern philosophy 
from Descartes to the present time. 

In this form the belief was unknown to Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages. It is not peculiar to the rationalists and was accepted, with a 
difference in emphasis, by the empiricists as well. It therefore repre- 
sents an assumption common to both schools. The distinction between 
two kinds of knowledge, which culminates in Leibniz’ doctrine of two 
kinds of truths, is basic to modern philosophy generally. Its clear ex- 
pression, logical analysis, epistemological and methodological elucida- 
tion, coupled with the variation of this theme in different theoretical 
formulations and practical applications, and with the revelation of the 
logical and epistemological difficulties inherent in these two kinds of 
knowledge, represent one of the most significant contributions made 
by modern philosophy to the problems of a theory of knowledge. 





* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1946). 
* Loc. cit., p. 323. 
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This result provides a new basis for a re-interpretation of modern 
philosophy, and, at the same time, the starting point for discussing the 
question whether Leibniz’ distinction is definitive, exhaustive, and 
sufficient as a basis for a theory of knowledge.?? 


F. H. HEINEMANN 
Oxford, England 


* Cf. the summary of my paper, “Vérités de raison et vérités de fait,” in 
Library of the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Amsterdam, 
1948). 
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EWING’S CASE AGAINST 
NATURALISTIC THEORIES 
OF VALUE' 


N HIS RECENT BOOK, The Definition of Good, A. C. Ewing 
I presents, among other things, a case against naturalism in ethics. 
It is my purpose to describe and assess this case, but only insofar as 
it applies to naturalistic theories of intrinsic value, i.e., to theories 
which hold that “good,” in the usage in which it is short for “intrinsi- 
o good,” stands for a property and is wholly definable in terms of 

he concepts of some natural or empirical science, e.g., psychology. 








Being uses the same case against naturalistic theories about ‘ ‘ought” 
and against theories which define ethical concepts in terms of the 
concepts of logic, theology, or metaphysics. But with these uses of it I 
shall not be concerned, though much of what I say will, of course, be 
applicable to them also. 

Ewing’s case against naturalistic theories of “good” falls into two 
parts, not neatly distinguished: (1) his attempt to take the ground 
from under them, (2) his attempt to show they are false. We may 
consider (1) briefly first. In this regard, Ewing does rather better 
than other nonnaturalists in recognizing and countering the consid- 
erations which have led people to be naturalists about “good.”? For 
example, he argues very neatly against the belief that if one accepts a 
nonnaturalistic view, one cannot avoid skepticism in ethics.® 

Still, even he minimizes unduly some of these considerations. For 
instance, he deals rather too briefly with G. C. Field’s claim that good- 
ness must be definable in terms of desire, else it is only a lucky 
accident if it happens to move us, whereas this should be of its 





* Read, in part, at the meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, May, 1948. 

* See pp. 3-4, 46-56, 160, 178-183, 200-201. 

* Pp. 54-55. 
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essence. What he says is to the point, but, in view of the number of 
thinkers who agree with Field, somewhat too cavalier. Again, he is 
not satisfying in dealing with the empiricism in theory of knowledge 
which causes so many philosophers to reject nonnaturalism.* He 
rightly points out that we must not assume naturalism to be true in 
ethics because of a theory of knowledge arrived at without any 
regard for ethics.® But he does not do much to answer the various 
difficulties involved in the doctrine of nonempirical concepts and syn- 
thetic a priori truths — difficulties which must at least be mitigated if 
naturalism is to be left without a leg to stand on or even a hand to 
hang from. 

Hence it must be said that Ewing does not entirely dispose of the 
grounds for naturalism in value theory, though it may perhaps be 
granted that he shows the arguments for such a naturalism not to be 
conclusive. In any case, however, he cannot be content with doing 
either of these things; he must also try to show that naturalistic the- 
ories of “good” are false, and he must make this out the more forcibly 
just in proportion as he fails to meet the difficulties referred to a 
moment ago. This brings us to part (2) of his polemic. 

Here Ewing’s case consists partly of certain “fundamental objec- 
tions which hold against any naturalist view of good,” and partly of 
more specific objections to various particular naturalistic definitions. 
I shall deal only with the former. In the past such general objections 
to naturalistic definitions of “good’’ have been of three sorts: (a) 
charges that they involve the commission of certain fallacies, (b) 
arguments calculated to prove that they are mistaken, and (c) direct 
appeals to an inspection of what we mean. Now Ewing does not 
actually accuse naturalistic theories of value of committing any fallacy, 
naturalistic or otherwise, as many writers still do, following Moore 
who has himself given up this accusation. But he does not explicitly 
renounce the use of this charge, and in one place he accuses natural- 
ism (and other attempts to define “good” in nonethical terms) of an 
“error” which is identical with one of the several procedures which 
Moore used to call the naturalistic fallacy. He says of H. J. Paton’s 
coherence theory, “if it is intended to give a definition of ‘good’... 
in Moore’s sense, [it] can...fairly be accused of committing the same 





“Pp. 46, 50, 52-54. 
5 Pp. 50, 51. 
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sort of error as naturalism ; that is, of trying to reduce ethics without 
residuum to the non-ethical. For it is as impossible to get ethical con- 
tent out of the merely logical as out of the merely psychological. ...’’* 


This criticism of naturalism can have but little weight. For the 
reduction of ethical concepts to nonethical ones cannot simply be as- 
serted to be an error; it must, if the question is not begged, be proved 
to be one. There is no more reason for claiming in advance that the 
ethical cannot be reduced to or derived from the nonethical than 
there is for saying in advance that the mathematical cannot be reduced 
to or derived from the logical, or that matter cannot be reduced to or 
derived from sense-data. To make such a claim is to say that a 
certain expression, such as “good” or “number,” cannot mean the 
same as some other expression, such as “being aimed at by all men” 
or “being the class of all classes similar to a given class.” But this one 
can assert only if one already knows that the two expressions differ 
in meaning. Until one knows this it is quite possible that “good” and 
“being aimed at by all men” stand for the same property, as Aristotle 
held. 

Perhaps, however, when Ewing says in Chapter III that naturalism 
“commits” an “error,” he is really thinking that he has already proved 
in Chapter II that the reduction of ethics to the nonethical is in fact 
an error. There he lists six general objections to naturalism. These 
sometimes have the aspect of arguments to prove such naturalism 
false (b), and sometimes that of an appeal to inspection of what we 
mean (c). We may consider them in the order in which they are 
summarized on pages 74-75, though we must make use of other 
passages in interpreting and discussing them (I shall consider them, 
of course, only as they apply to “intrinsically good”). 

The first of these objections, which is borrowed from Broad, may 
be stated as follows: (1) On a naturalistic theory of value the judg- 
ment ‘‘A is intrinsically good” is just a vague proposition about statis- 
tics, say, about how people feel, or at least it can be established or 
refuted merely by giving such statistics. But (2) it is clear that “A is 
intrinsically good” is not a statistical observation and that it cannot 
be established or refuted merely by collecting statistics. Now, omitting 
the fact that the first premise applies only to certain forms of natural- 





*P. 81. Cf. 100 f. 
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ism about “good,” this argument seems to be singularly dogmatic. 
Ewing asserts the second premise without taking any value judgments 
and showing us that they are not statistical observations under the 
skin, and without taking any disputes about values and showing us 
that they are not settled by citing statistics. He simply makes an easy 
appeal to inspection, assuming apparently that if value judgments are 
statistical this fact will not be disguised but will be written on their 
sleeves for any runner, no matter how quick, to read. But it seems to 
me a plain fact that if the character of judgments of value were thus 
carried on their sleeves, we should not have the controversies we have 
on this subject. The fact that we find it so difficult to determine their 
nature means that inspection cannot be so facilely appealed to as it is 
by Ewing in asserting his second premise. 

As a matter of fact, I am not sure that the verdict of inspection, 
performed a bit more carefully, is on Ewing’s side. Take “Knowledge 
is intrinsically good.” It seems fairly plausible to hold that this state- 
ment is ambiguous and means now one, now another, of the follow- 
ing: “I enjoy knowledge,” ‘People generally enjoy knowledge,” “All 
men enjoy knowledge,” “Everyone would enjoy knowledge if...,” 
“If you run upon a piece of knowledge, you will enjoy it.” If these 
assertions are statistical, and Ewing no doubt would say they were, 
then it is quite possible, so far as I can see, that “Knowledge is in- 
trinsically good” is a vague proposition about statistics. At least this 
is plausible enough to throw doubt on Ewing’s ready assurance. 

In any event, I find it hard to see how we can be “clear” that 
“Knowledge is intrinsically good” is not a disguised assertion about 
people’s likes and satisfactions, and thus “about statistics,” if we are 
not clear first about the meaning of “good,” as by hypothesis we are 
not. Certainly the very people who find a naturalistic theory of the 
meaning of “good” plausible would find Ewing’s second premise 
doubtful. And so this argument seems to be of little value. 

Ewing’s next objection, also described as “fatal. ..to any naturalist 
analysis” is really a restatement of Moore’s well-known open-question 
argument.’ This argument, he says, must be used with care, apparent- 
ly because he sees that it can be answered by pointing out that said 
question is bound to seem open just as long and insofar as the sug- 





7“ | whatever definition be offered, it may be always asked, with significance, 
of the complex so defined whether it is itself good,” Principia Ethica, p. 15. 
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gested definition is not accepted without reservation, which is prob- 
ably seldom the case even among naturalists and is by hypothesis not 
the case among the intuitionists who use the argument. I should add, 
that having said this, Ewing later uses the argument without care at 
least five times, e.g.,jwhen he writes, “ ‘Good’ cannot be defined as 
harmony...for there is no verbal contradiction in saying even that 
war is intrinsically better, though less harmonious, than peace.”§ 
Here, however, he goes on to state the “yalid objection” he believes 
to be contained in Moore’s argument. He says: 





...the trouble with the naturalist definitions is that, when we consider them and 
ask if what has the defining property is always good, we are clearly conscious 
that we are asking, not a question about what a term means, but the question 
whether everything which has the defining property has also a different_property, 
signified by “good.” It is not merely that it is an undecided question of definition, 
but that it is not a question of definition at all. The naturalist says that “good” 
means “desired” or “such that men feel approval” or “such as ultimately to satis- 
fy men”; but it presents itself to us as, at least partly, a contingent question of 
empirical fact whether what is approved or desired or will ultimately satisfy us 
is also good.’ 





The answer to this, it seems to me, is still the one just indicated, 
though it may be supplemented by various other considerations. This 
is virtually admitted on the next page by Ewing when he confesses, 
“It is true that an analysis may sometimes express what I mean 
when I think it does not....” If this is so, the question whether or not 
what is satisfying is good may present itself as a contingent one even 


‘ 


if “good” means “‘satisfying.”” Ewing must, therefore, go on to argue 
(1) that one is not justified in accepting an analysis as expressing his 
meaning until he reaches the stage at which he can say, “Well, this is 
what I meant all along, although I did not put it so clearly,” and (2) 
that “we never, with any of the definitions which have been proposed, 
reach the stage at which it seems at all plausible” to say this. This he 
does, though somewhat confusingly.’® (1) must certainly be admitted, 
and will be dwelt on later. But (2) is questionable. If “we’’ means 
the intuitionists alone, it is, of course, true, that’s why they are intui- 
tionists. But if “we” means nonintuitionists also, as it should, it is 
false, for there are naturalists who have reached the stage in question, 
that’s why they are naturalists (Ewing suggests they are naturalists 

"2". on 
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* Pp. 42-43. 
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for “extraneous and, I think, wrong reasons,” but this is in part pre- 
cisely the question at issue). . 

Thus this objection also turns out not to be “fatal” to naturalistic 
theories of value ; in fact, Ewing himself, seemingly in order to clinch 
it, shifts to another objection’! which we shall take up last since it is 
last on his summary list.1* The next objection to naturalism on his list 
is stated as follows, supposing x to be something good: 


(a) If x has the factual properties it has, it must have the value it has (by a 
noncausal necessity). 

(b) But even if x has the other factual properties it has, it need not be de- 
sired, etc. (except in a causal sense of necessity). 

(c) Therefore x’s being good is not identical with its being desired, etc. 
This argument seems to be applied by Ewing only to relational defini- 
tions. But it is hardly effective, as stated, even against these, for its 
premises may be true even if being good is jdentical with being de- 
sired. Suppose this to be the case. Then in assuming x to be good we 
are assuming it to be desired. And then, since being desired is a factual 
property, «’s having the factual properties it has entails (noncausally) 
that it is good, and the first premise is true. But the second premise, 
that even if + has the other factual properties it has it need not (ex- 
cept causally) be desired, is also true. Hence Ewing’s conclusion does 
not follow. 

3ut the essence of his argument is that goodness is entailed (non- 
causally) by certain properties which do not entail (except causally) 
being desired, enjoyed, etc. Thus we may restate it so: 

(a) “x is an experience of knowledge” entails “x is good” (noncausally). 

(b) “x is an experience of knowledge” does not entail “x is enjoyed” (except 


causally). 
(c) Therefore “x is good” is not identical with 


x is enjoyed.” 

Now it is not subject to the above criticism. But now I am doubtful 
that the premises are both true if “being an experience of knowledge” 
is taken in the same sense in both cases, as it must if the argument 
is to be valid. For that +’s being an experience of knowledge (non- 
causally) entails «’s being good seems to me to be true only if by an 
experience of knowledge is meant a full-orbed experience consisting 
of a cognition plus the enjoyment which characteristically (I shall not 
say always) accompanies it. On the other hand, that +’s being an ex- 
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perience of knowledge does not entail (except causally) +’s being en- 
joyed can only be true if by an experience of knowledge is meant a 
mere cognition without the enjoyment that goes with it. 

Thus we come to Ewing’s fourth listed objection. He says, “The 
naturalist definitions leave out the essential nature of obligation.’’!% 
This objection arouses a responsive echo in my soul, yet I cannot be 
sure that it adds up to anything when subjected to analysis, at least 
as applied to “good.” What Ewing sometimes appears to have in 
mind may be expressed in this way: 

(a) “x is good” entails “We have an obligation with respect to x.” 

(b) But “x is desired” does not entail “We have an obligation involving x.” 

(c) Therefore “x is good” is not identical with “x is desired.” 

Similarly for any suggested naturalistic definiens. Now, strictly, Ew- 
ing does not believe that if + is good, we have an obligation involving 
x, but only that if x is good, it is fitting for us to take some pro-attitude 
toward x (and it may be fitting for us to do so where it is not obli- 
gatory ). But then we must read (b) to say that +’s being desired does 
not entail its being fitting for us to take any pro-attitude toward +. 
Read thus, (b) does not seem to be obviously true. At least there is 
some plausibility in James’s view that any demand ought, for its own 
sole sake, to be satisfied, if not, prove why not. Ewing’s contrary ar- 
guments'* do not seem to be insuperable. In fact, he himself appears 
essentially to agree with James when he says later, “...if I regard 
something as capable of satisfying desire, I ipso facto regard it as in 
so far and subject to certain assumptions a fitting object of pursuit.” 

It should also be noticed that this argument is not cogent in the 
case of any natural property whose presence in « makes it fitting for 
us to take some pro-attitude toward x. But there are such natural 
properties, according to Ewing, even if being desired is not one of 
them, and so if a naturalist were to propose one or more of these as 
definitions of good he could not be refuted in this way. Ewing might 
reply that there is nothing common and peculiar to these right-making 
properties, but he does not show this, and anyway he himself holds 
“intrinsically good” to be ambiguous, in which case there need be 
nothing common and peculiar to them. 





*P. 75; cf. pp. 56 f., 67, 178. 
“Pp. 64, 67. 
*P. 167. 
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Sometimes, however, what Ewing has in mind by his fourth objec- 
tion is formulated in a different way. He writes, “The naturalist view 
...takes all the point away from morality.”!® This particular formu- 
lation is misleading, because it suggests that a naturalistic theory of 
value cannot show any motivation for pursuing the good, which is not 
necessarily true, and, anyway it is at least as hard for an intuitionist 
to provide motivation as it is for a naturalist, as has often been 
pointed out, e.g., by G. C. Field in the discussion referred to above. 
A better statement is this: “...if ‘good’ were defined naturalistically, 
it would be no more rational, right, fitting to pursue the good than 
the bad and...good would carry with it no moral obligation to pur- 
sue the good.”!* This passage may be interpreted as a version of the 
argument discussed a moment ago. But it also suggests another line 
of thought, viz. : 

(a) If “good” means “desired” (or any other natural property), then “being 
the fitting object to a pro-attitude” is no part of the very meaning of “good.” 

(b) But “being the fitting object of a pro-attitude” is part of the very mean- 
ing of “good.” 

(c) Therefore “good” cannot mean “desired” (or any other natural property). 

This reasoning is very persuasive. Yet neither of its premises is 
unquestionable. The second premise, for instance, asserts that state- 
ments of the form “x is intrinsically good” either include or are iden- 
tical with certain statements about obligation. But this would be 
denied by Moore and Ross on one side and by most naturalists on 

_the other, and cannot be simply asserted, as it is by Ewing in Chap- 
ter II. To argue that “x is morally good” includes “a reference to the, 
non-naturalist_ought’’® is hardly to the point, for Ewing himself 
distinguishes between “morally good” and “intrinsically good,” 
and hence it might be that intrinsic goodness can be naturalistically 
defined while moral goodness cannot. In fact, that is roughly what I 





should hold. It is true that Ewing later spends much of Chapter V 
trying to make out that statements of the form “% is intrinsically 
good” are identical with statements about obligation or, rather, fit- 
tingness, but that chapter seems to presuppose Chapter II, and hence 
it would appear to be something of a circle for him to appeal to it to 
support this argument. Anyway, ingenious as it is, Chapter V is not 
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entirely convincing in its attempt to show that “x is good” entails “x 
is a fitting object of a pro-attitude” analytically, and not only in some 
synthetic sense. 

The other premise [that, if “good” means “desired” (etc.), then 
“fittingness” is not part of the meaning of “good” ], I am disposed to 
accept, but it should at least be pointed out that it assumes, first, that 
“fittingness’”’ is not part of the definition of “desired,” and, second, 
that “being a fitting object of a pro-attitude” cannot be defined in 
terms of desire (etc.). For, if either of these assumptions is false, 
“fittingness” would be part of the meaning of “good” even if “good” 
means “desired” (etc.). Now the first of them is no doubt true, 
unless the definition of desire includes a reference to a value or ethical 
judgment, as is, indeed, sometimes suggested. But the second would 
simply be denied by many naturalists, e.g., R. B. Perry. Ewing sees 
this”! and tries to show that “‘ought,” etc., cannot be defined in terms 
of “desire,” etc., but, of course, his attempt to show this makes use 
of the same sorts of objection that we are examining, simply apply- 
ing them to definitions of “ought” rather than of “good.” In particu- 
lar, he uses his sixth objection** to which we now turn (I am omit- 
ting the fifth as being of little concern). 

This objection does not involve any argument or attempted proof 
that naturalistic definitions are mistaken as most of the others do. It 
is a direct appeal to inspection, not merely to establish one of the 
premises of an argument calculated to prove that intrinsic goodness 
is distinct from all natural properties, but to establish this conclusion 
itself. Such an appeal to inspection is often made by intuitionists, but 
Ewing makes it more self-consciously and more boldly than any of 
his predecessors. He claims to be able to see that intrinsic goodness is 
a property which is both numerically distinct and different in kind 
from any natural properties. He writes, “I see that ‘good’ [etc.]... 
are just not the sort of concepts which can ever be analysed complete- 
ly in terms of psychology, as I can see that sights cannot be analysed 
in terms of sound....This awareness is immediate....”*% He then 
argues that it is very unlikely that he is peculiar in this respect,?* 
shifts from “I” to “we” and from “immediately” to “after careful re- 
flection,” and says that “We can, after careful reflection, see that 


™ Pp. 57, 63. * Pp. 43-44. 
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ethical concepts are generically di and therefore incap- 


able of reduction to the concepts of psychology or any other empiri- 
cal science.”’*° 

Now we come to the crux of the matter. If I am right in contending, 
as I have been doing, that naturalistic theories of value do not as such 
commit any “fallacy,” and that the various arguments given by Ewing 
(and others) to prove that such theories are mistaken do not really 
come off, then inspection is not only the final but actually the sole 
court of appeal on the issue in hand. Ewing is quite right in appealing 
to it directly in the end; my point, in a way, has been that he should 
have been doing so systematically all along, instead of hinting at the 
“error” committed by naturalism and repeating or devising arguments 
to disprove it. The question is whether or not “intrinsically good,” as 
we use it, means or says the same (at least as far as nonemotive sig- 
nificance goes) as, or stands for the same property as, “desired,” 
“satisfying,” etc., etc. And it can be decided only by an inspective 
study of meanings and properties. This may be guided by such “ob- 
jections” as those discussed, but it cannot be compelled by them. If 
we can clearly see that “good” stands for a property different from 
being desired (or any other natural property), the issue will be de- 
cided in favor of the nonnaturalists, but it will be decided by inspec- 
tive discernment and not by said objections; in fact, these objections 
become superfluous when this stage is reached. Until this stage is 
reached, however, they remain indecisive or even question-begging. 
And if this stage is never reached, if we do not come to see that 
“good” does not mean “desired,” etc., as is the case with naturalists, 
we must regard the issue as decided against the nonnaturalists. Their 
arguments are not so impeccable as to be compelling even if inspec- 
tion does not support their conclusion; and, if they were, they would 
be merely dialectical. 

What of Ewing’s appeal to inspection? About “ought” I am still 
inclined to agree with him, though I am much less confident than he 
that I actually discern a unique relational property in connection with 
this term. But in the case of “good” in the sense in which it is short 
for “intrinsically good” (“good” in the sense of “morally good” is 
another matter, as indicated earlier) inspection seems to me to point 
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to a naturalistic definition in terms of something like enjoyment or 
satisfaction. But this is a long story which cannot be entered upon 
here. Just now, assuming, if I may, that I am not peculiar, I must try 
to explain what seems to me wrong with Ewing’s appeal to inspec- 
tion. Of course, one might say simply that Ewing is peculiar and 
really does see that intrinsic goodness is a unique property, but to say 
this raises many difficulties which it is better to avoid. One can only 
wager that Ewing does not really see a property of goodness which is 
distinct from all natural properties, even though he thinks so. And the 
fact is that when Ewing claims to see this he gives indications of 
basing his claim on a very questionable theory of meaning and its 
inspection. He says, “ “What I mean’ is...‘what I intend to assert,’ 
and I surely can sometimes be immediately aware of my own inten- 


tions,”*® and he appears to imply that questi meani n_be 
settled by_simple 1 ection.?* “What arguments,” he asks, “could 


be brought to show me that I do not mean what I think I mean ?’’?8 

If this theory of meaning were correct, Meno would be quite right 
in answering Socrates’ question, “What is virtue?” by saying, “Why, 
there is no difficulty, Socrates, in telling ?”*® and Socrates’ work would 
be supererogatory or even deluded. Indeed, the question of the mean- 
ing of “good” could not then be so much a matter of controversy as in 
fact it is. It may be that what I mean is what I intend to assert, though 
this could be disputed, but then what is it I intend to assert? Is it 
what I consciously have before my mind at the time, no more and no 
less? Even Ewing does not really think so. He admits that “an analy- 
sis may sometimes express what I mean when I think it does not.”*° Is 
it what comes to mind when someone asks me what I mean? Then 
Meno’s first answer to Socrates was the correct one, but he himself 
admitted after discussion that it was not. Is it what I will accept as 
my meaning “after careful reflection,” as when I finally say, “This is 
what I meant all along, although I did not put it so clearly” ? It would 
seem so, and Ewing himself sometimes implies as much. But then 
although it remains true that “in dealing with attempts at analysis we 
are in the last resort forced to fall back on our consciousness that a 
proposed analysis does or does not express what we mean,’’*? it is 
false that any simple sort of introspection will suffice. 





a * Pp. 44-45. Pr. a. 
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And so we have concluded our review of Ewing’s case against 
naturalistic theories about “good.” In its course we have found, (1) 
that he does not entirely dispose of the considerations which lead to 
such theories, (2) that his claim that such theories commit the error 
of reducing the ethical to the nonethical presupposes that his other 
objections have shown this to be an error, (3) that his first four ob- 
jections do not prove it to be an error, each of them involving steps 
or premises which may plausibly be questioned, (4) that therefore 
the issue lies in an appeal to inspection, and (5) that Ewing’s appeal 
to inspection in his sixth “objection” is too facile to be satisfactory. 
Whatever may be true about “ought,” then, his case against natural- 
ism about “good” (in the sense of “intrinsically good’’) must be judged 
to be inconclusive. The matter still rests in the court of inspection. 
Ewing’s book may well be used as a help in this inspective investiga- 
tion, provided that we take his objections only as warning blinkers 
and not as eternal stop lights. 

WILLIAM K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 
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MUST WE ALL BE THOMISTS ? 


HE AVOWED PURPOSE of the recent book on Thomistic metaphysics 

by Brother Benignus of Jesus! is to present the views of the An- 
gelic Doctor ‘‘as a coherent whole and in a manner suitable for the 
college student of to-day.’’ And viewed with reference to this purpose, 
the book must be said to be an excellent one: the ipsissima verba 
of Aquinas are everywhere in reference, the exposition is straight- 
forward and assured, and the outlines of the system are lovingly and 
carefully drawn. Because of the abstract nature of the subject matter 
the average undergraduate will doubtless find the going difficult in 
places, despite the author’s determination “to be concerned at all times 
with some concrete being”’ and constantly to emphasize “the repeated 
application of the same basic principles and...the relations of each 
newly studied part of St. Thomas’ philosophy to the previously 
studied parts” (p. vii); but whoever follows through will emerge 
with a comprehensive and, so far at least as my knowledge extends, 
accurate view of this formulation of scholastic doctrine. 

My interest in the volume, however, lies elsewhere. It centers in 
the author’s conviction that the system he is expounding is, in prin- 
ciple, the only true philosophy. “The true philosophy,” he says, “must 
(1) not contradict human experience in any detail, (2) give a satis- 
factory explanation of man’s experience.”” And Thomism, he asserts, 
is the only philosophy thus far which approximates this ideal : 


We maintain that there is a philosophia perennis which fulfills these two con- 
ditions and which has carried down through the ages, amidst all the conflict of 
false philosophies, the positive truths that human reason has attained. We do not 
maintain that this philosophia perennis is complete, that is, that it has yet, or ever 
will, attain the whole truth; we do not maintain that it can ever rest on its 
accomplishments, for it must ever face new problems and ever seek to refine its 
acquired principles; we do not deny that much truth is to be found in other 





* Nature, Knowledge and God. An Introduction to Thomistic Philosophy 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1947), pp. xii, 662. 
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philosophies. What we claim is that there does exist, open for the study of 
all, a clear body of demonstrated philosophical truths, that these constitute 
“philosophy” itself taken historically, and that they constantly approach to 
“philosophy itself” absolutely speaking. We further maintain that the supreme 
expression thus far of this perennial philosophy is Thomism (p. 19). 


Thus it appears that the sole task remaining for historical philosophy 
since St. Thomas wrote is that of refining the principles laid down by 
him ; any philosophy which presumes to depart from these principles 
is ipso facto in error —as is especially evident, Brother Benignus 
thinks, in the aberrations of Descartes and Hume and Kant. 

In view of this high claim it is necessary to inquire in some detail 
concerning the stability of the foundations of Thomism. If to escape 
error one must be a Thomist, no lover of truth can hesitate of course. 
But the prior question concerns the dilemma, and the issues raised 
run to ground in the underlying assumptions. 

Brother Benignus does not leave his reader in any doubt as to what 
these assumptions are, though he calls them “principles.” They are 
three main doctrines. The first is the doctrine of matter and form 
(Chapter IV; “there is hardly a problem which St. Thomas touches 
that he does not solve in terms of matter and form” [p. 104]). The 
second is the doctrine of the ontological competency of reason, that is, 
competency to disclose the essences of things (Chapters XVII and 
XVIII; “a metaphysics which deals with real and immaterial being 
...requires that the mind attain in its primitive, direct cognition an 
immediate grasp of reality as extramental, substantial, existent, and 
implicitly or potentially universal” [p. 382] ). And the third is the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of faith (Chapter XX; “true science or true 
philosophy can never conflict with theological truth: only the false can 
contradict the true...Objections against faith are always fallacious, 
since faith rests upon infallible certitude” [pp. 457-458] ). 

What is to be understood by “faith” in this context is also made 
abundantly clear. It is, in the first instance, belief in divinely revealed 
truth “all that God has revealed because He has revealed it” (p. 
456; author’s italics). And it is, also, a supernatural gift of grace; 
“the act of faith raises man above his own nature and hence requires 
more than his natural powers” — is, indeed, “impossible without the 
help of God moving inwardly by grace” (p. 448). It is said to be an 
expression of the intellect, but it turns out to be so only in a very 
indirect and esoteric manner: “In the act of faith the believer's 
intellect, enlightened by the supernatural light of faith and moved by 
the will, which is itself prompted by the grace of faith, freely assents 
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with complete certitude, on the ground of God’s infallible testimony, 
to a truth which it cannot understand or demonstrate” (p. 448). In 
short, the faith in question is a supernaturally motivated belief in and 
acceptance of what is revealed because it is revealed; it will also be 
assented to by the intellect, but only if the intellect is properly “en- 
lightened” and moved by a will which itself is moved by grace. 

All of this is stated even more succinctly by Brother Benignus: 
The philosophy of St. Thomas “is Aristotelian, but it is Aristotelian- 
ism seen under the brilliant and steady light of divine Revelation” — 
Aristotelianism, that is, pressed “into the service of Catholic theolo- 
gy” after having been carefully “pruned” of its errors (pp. 50, 56). 
There is nothing new in this, of course, but students of Thomism are 
under obligation to a Thomist for having stated it with such admir- 
able clarity and without hesitancy or compromise. For it is essential 
as the point of departure for critical evaluation of the claim made in 
behalf of the system. 

Such, then, are the foundations of this proclaimed “supreme ex- 
pression” of philosophia perennis. What, it remains to ask, is to be 
said concerning their stability ? 

The doctrine of reasoning’s ontological competency, to begin with 
that, I should for my part agree must be left standing in principle. 
There seems to be sound sense in the assertion that “our first judg- 
ment, when our intellect is aroused to operation by an object given 
us through sense experience, is that ‘this thing is and is something’ ” 
(p. 386) ; and it seems to be doubtful that, in the last analysis, sound 
sense can be made out of its denial. The distinction between true and 
erroneous assertions presupposes reference in and through the asser- 
tions to something with a “nature” of its own independent of the act 
of asserting ; so far at least as “truths of fact” are concerned, factuality 
or “being” is a necessary postulate of human intelligence. 

This postulate is no doubt crucial in the debate concerning the pos- 
sibility of metaphysics, but in itself it entails no system of metaphysics. 
That thought refers to “being” leaves entirely open the question as 
to what in detail is referred to, and the answer to this question appar- 
ently lies in empirical considerations. Brother Benignus, however, 
seems to assume that one who is committed to the postulate is thereby 
also committed to the metaphysics of St. Thomas quite apart from 
such considerations. “The concept of being,” we are told (p. 362), “is 
amazingly fertile in yielding further concepts and principles”; and 
what it yields turns out to be the predicaments and transcendentals of 
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the Thomistic system. Metaphysics is the science of being-as-such: 
consequently, 


the principles established in metaphysics are absolutely and universally true. Such 
are the principles of identity, of contradiction, of sufficient reason, of causality, 
of finality. Similarly, the primary determinations which metaphysics discovers 
about being-as-such...are determinations of whatever is or can be. Such primary 
determinations of being are potentiality and actuality, essence and existence, sub- 
stance and accident. Finally, the attributes which metaphysics discloses as belong- 
ing to being-as-such must of necessity belong to everything in so far as it is being, 
These transcendental attributes of being are unity, truth, and goodness (p. 359). 


Hegel too, it may be recalled, found the category of being ‘“‘amazing- 
ly fertile in yielding further concepts and principles,” but under his 
analysis the results yielded are very different from those derived by 
St. Thomas. Thus, for example, the categories of essence and exist- 
ence, substance and accident, causality and finality, unity and multi- 
plicity, truth and error, bear little resemblance in the Hegelian system 
to what is symbolized by the terms in the system of the scholastic; 
in last analysis, the universes of discourse within which they are de- 
termined in the two systems are toto caelo different. If Hegel is a 
modern scholastic, as he has been accused of being, he is in any event 
not of the order of the Angelic Doctor ; and which set of “concepts and 
principles” should be preferred is a question that cannot be finally 
decided on a priori grounds. But on such grounds Hegel’s position 
seems more stable. 

The fundamental difference between the Thomist and Hegel turns 
on differences in conception of being-as-such. For Hegel, being-as- 
such is a systemic unity which pervades all beings and within which 
the analysis progressively moves in the dialectical process ; this is the 
assumption which underlies and supports “the labor of the notion.” 
For the Thomist, on the other hand, being-as-such is not this sort of 
univocal unity; it is, rather, an analogical unity like the concept 


“skill,” of which “the different objects have an essential sameness, 


yy 4 plus an essential difference both of which go all the way down into 


‘ their being and both of which are embraced in the analogous concept” 


(p. 366). Thus for the Thomist there is being-as-such only in the 
sense in which there is skill-as-such, the natures represented by the 
concept “being” differing simpliciter ; “no common generic being can 
be found in God and creatures,” for example, since God is ens a se and 
the creature ens ab alio and thus “the being of God and the being of 
creatures differ to the last drop” (p. 368). 

On the basis of this Thomistic view of being-as-such, it is difficult 
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to see how it could yield any “further concepts and principles.” What 
is wanted for such analysis is at least a systematic unity within which 
the analysis can move, but this unity is not supplied by an analogical 
concept. It makes sense, of course, to say that “Bobby Jones is to golf 
as Paderewski is to the piano” since there is “a single relationship 
or ratio found equally in each one” of the activities in question ; but it 
does not make sense to say that the relationship is such that inference 
can move within it. From the analysis of one skill nothing whatever 
follows with reference to the other, and whoever supposes that some- 
thing does follow is surreptitiously introducing the assumption that 
the relationship is a univocal unity. Precisely the same holds of the 
concept of “being,” if it is similarly an analogical unity. It is doubtless 
true that “no common generic being can be divided into ens a se and 
ens ab alio without destroying the concept of ens a se’’ — or, one may 
add with Spinoza and Hegel, the concept of ens ab alio. But it is also 
true that, if there is no such common generic being, no inference is 
logically possible from ens a se to ens ab alio, or vice versa; the two 
“beings” are as separate and distinct as are the skills of Bobby Jones 
and Paderewski. Nor does the definition of being as “‘that whose act 
is to exist’ modify the situation, except verbally; unless the act to 
exist is essentially the same in every being there still is no systemic 
connection between beings which can serve as a bridge for inference, 
and it is only verbally warranted to say: “In the two propositions, 
‘God is, and ‘The creature is,’ the two predicates are precisely as 
different as the two subjects, but the relation of predicate to subject 
is identical in both” (p. 368). By the hypothesis in question, the act 
whereby God is and that whereby the creature is are not identical ; 
otherwise, once more, the distinction between ens a se and ens ab alio 
would be in jeopardy. 

If in reply to the preceding comments attention be called to the fact 
that the predicaments and transcendentals are said to be “modes of 
being” which are “formed by some addition to being” (p. 362), the 
question then is: Whence is the “‘addition” in each instance of a mode 
of being derived? To answer that it is derived from experience places 
in jeopardy the universality and necessity claimed for the predica- 
ments and transcendentals. But what is the alternative? 

For the Thomist, the alternative is faith. It is faith to which in last 
analysis he appeals; the modes of being which lie at the center of his 
theorizing are disclosed by revelation. Thus, ens a se and ens ab alio 
as revealed cannot be said to be in the same sense but “differ to the 
last drop” in respect to their being; consequently, “being’’ must be 
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defined as an analogical and not as a univocal unity. Similarly, the 
transcendentals are ultimately derived from revelation: the human 
soul is by hypothesis itself (res, essence) and is both undivided and 
indivisible (unum), as related to the properly “enlightened” intellect 
being is true (verum), and as related to God properly conceived being 
is good (bonum). The predicaments and transcendentals, in short, are 
“additions to being” derived ultimately from faith. 

This appeal to faith is even more obvious in the use which St. 
Thomas makes of the Aristotelian doctrine of matter and form. As 
conceived by the pagan philosopher this doctrine is not compatible 
with the conception of creation ex nihilo, but creation ex nihilo isa 
revealed fact and the doctrine must be modified to accommodate it. 
And it is so modified : 


When Aristotle writes that matter exists for the sake of form, he means no 
more than that eternally existing matter is the fundamental condition for the 
concrete existence of every form; form is the end of matter in the sense that it is 
the actuality in which the potentiality of matter is realized: but when St. Thomas 
writes the same proposition, he means that matter exists only in order that it may 
be the subject of certain forms; that is to say, certain forms of created being 
cannot subsist except in matter, and therefore, desiring that such forms should 
exist, God creates matter for them to exist in (pp. 206-207). 


And if all of this would have seemed irrational to Aristotle, that is 
only because he lacked the Christian revelation of the creator-creature 
relationship and of the substantial character of the human soul. 

With that revelation, however, he could have readily seen the rea- 
sonableness of the Thomistic position. For consider the following: 

The doctrine of hylemorphism...offers the only possible explanation of the 
immanent finality of nature, namely, an intrinsic, essential, nature-determining 
principle in each substance —a principle which organizes the matter into a sub- 
stance of a definite nature and endows it with a specific set of properties. This 
unifying principle must be admitted into every substance, because diverse parts, 
e.g., atoms or force-points, or protons and electrons, cannot by themselves form 
a true unity; of themselves they are a plurality, and if they are subordinated to a 
unity they must be so subordinated by a principle which organizes them into one 
substance with a single nature (p. 117). 


Should the scientist object that he finds no “diverse parts” which need 
to be “subordinated to a unity” or no “nature-determining principle 
in each substance” or no substance at all in the meaning contemplated, 
the reply is that this is irrelevant, and that what alone the philosopher 
of nature needs to know from the scientist about facts is simply that 
they are facts. The scientist’s “explanation” of the facts is of interest 
to the scientist only, not to the philosopher: “If they are truly facts, 
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and are fruitful for philosophical inference, their physical, chemical, 
or biological explanations and antecedents are irrelevant so far as the 
philosopher is concerned” (p. 132). Where then, on such an assump- 
tion, is one to find any warrant for that “immanent finality of nature” 
of which the doctrine of hylemorphism is said to offer the sole ex- 
planation? Its warrant lies in the universal principle of finality, that 
every agent acts for an end, supported by proofs from sufficient reason 
and from potency and act (pp. 85-86). Granted, but what end? That 
to which each such agent is driven by some natural conatus, some élan 
vital or will to live? This will not do, since to say so is equivalent to 
saying “that the total cause, efficient and final as well as material and 
formal, of the dynamics of nature is to be found within nature itself” 
(p. 99). What is further requisite is the transcendent agent disclosed 
by faith, namely God the creator, “who moves and directs all natural 
things to the ends preordained by Himself, moving each according to 
its own nature and according to the natural tendency to its end which 
He has created in it” (p. IOI). 

Thus, as Brother Benignus points out, the Aristotelianism of St. 
Thomas is not the Aristotelianism of Aristotle. And it may be added 
that if the revision is true the original is false, despite the identity of 
terminology ; for in the revision matter and form are not eternal and 
correlative, as they are in the original, but are created ex nihilo and 
therefore ultimately grounded in the mind of God. Should the wraith 
of the pagan philosopher seek for justification of the revision through 
such empirical and logical considerations as were involved in the 
original construction, the answer is clear: such considerations must 
be viewed “under the brilliant and steady light of divine Revelation” 
before their probative value can be determined. Not through error of 
reasoning did Aristotle reach the wrong conception of matter and 
form, but through ignorance of certain basic facts ; and this ignorance 
is remediable only through the exercise of faith. 

If the preceding comments are sound in principle, Thomism is in 
fact a theology and not a philosophy at all. Brother Benignus, of 
course, denies this. He does admit that St. Thomas “from the outset 
of his proving....knew what he wanted to prove, because he knew 
what he believed” (p. 49). Nevertheless, the Angelic Doctor wrought 
a “history-making” revolution in Christian thought by “insistence 
upon the fact that philosophy, though the handmaiden of theology, is a 
true science in its own right, with its own inviolable area of investiga- 
tion and its own self-sufficient principles” (p. 51). This insistence is, 
in fact, “human thought’s Charter of Liberty.” 
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It is well known, of course, that St. Thomas vigorously opposed 
the sharp separation between truths of reason and truths of faith and 
insisted, in opposition, that “those things which are received by faith 
from divine revelation cannot be contrary to our natural knowledge,” 
since the principles of such knowledge are “instilled into us by God” 
and whatever is contrary to them “cannot be from God.” He did not 
from this draw the conclusion, however, that these principles are the 
criterion of faith; he insisted, rather, that “From this we may evi- 
dently conclude that whatever arguments are alleged against the 
teachings of faith, they do not rightly proceed from the first self- 
evident principles instilled by nature’ and consequently “lack the 
force of demonstration, and are either probable or sophistical argu- 
ments.” This is said, to be sure, about those truths of faith which are 
above reason; but it holds equally, if not a fortiori, of those truths 
which are attainable by reason. 

The liberty proclaimed for human thought by St. Thomas is thus 
strictly limited by the creed of the Church. Not only did he know 
“what he wanted to prove, because he knew what he believed,” but 
he also initially assumed that what he believed is true and that any 
reasoning which does not tend to substantiate it is ipso facto errone- 
ous. And we have this on his own authority in the first book, eighth 
chapter, of the Summa Contra Gentiles: 

It would seem also well to observe that sensible things from which human 
reason derives the source of its knowledge, retain a certain trace of likeness to 
God, but so imperfect that it proves altogether inadequate to manifest the sub- 
stance itself of God. For effects resemble their causes according to their own 
mode, since like action proceeds from like agent; and yet the effect does not 
always reach to a perfect likeness to the agent. Accordingly human reason is 
adapted to the knowledge of the truth of faith, which can be known in the highest 
degree only by those who see the divine substance, in so far as it is able to put 
together certain probable arguments in support thereof, which nevertheless are 
insufficient to enable us to understand the aforesaid truth as though it were 
demonstrated to us or understood by us in itself. 

It is on this fundamental assumption that the Thomistic argument 
proceeds throughout. And because of it St. Thomas felt called upon 
even to revise the Philosopher, as has been indicated above: in order 
to “prove” the Christian conception of God and His creative function 
in respect to the factual order of events in space and time, he radically 
redefined the Aristotelian doctrine of matter and form; and in order 
to guarantee the Christian conception of the human soul as an im- 
mortal entity, he transformed the pagan conception of it as a natural 





2 Summa Contra Gentiles, First Book, ch. vii. 
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form of a natural body into the conception of a substantial soul to be 
embodied.* For the Angelic Doctor, as for the sainted Bishop of 
Hippo and the sainted Archbishop of Canterbury, Christian theology 
is logically prior to a true philosophy. The creed is not only the guide, 
but it is also the starting point of philosophizing; its ultimate tenets 
about such important facts as God and His creation and the soul and 
its immortality cannot be reasoned about, except on the assumption 
that they are necessarily true and any proposition which contradicts 
them, or even casts doubt upon them, necessarily false. 

As Brother Benignus otherwise agrees (p. 50), this sort of thing 
is not philosophy ; it is merely rationalization of a supposedly super- 
naturally motivated faith. And open admission of this, without any 
terminological hedging whatever, would aid greatly in clearing the 
atmosphere. If reason is to be given freedom only after her wings are 
prayerfully clipped, this should be made explicit from the beginning 
and without insistence that the clipping is an essential part of her free- 
dom; or, if this insistence is integral to this way of thinking, it should 
be openly acknowledged and the conclusion it entails frankly accepted 
—the conclusion, namely, that the “reason” upon which reliance is 
thus placed is not what is understood by the word in non-Thomistic 
quarters. And in view of what has been commonly understood by phil- 
osophy since the days of Plato and Aristotle, this could most effec- 
tively be accomplished perhaps by refraining from applying the word 
to this way of thinking. 

In any event, the foundation on which Thomism ultimately rests is 
a nonrational belief in only one of many possible interpretations of 
only one among many “revelations” of truth. I say nonrational belief, 
not because it is such that it cannot be reasoned about, but because 
we are not permitted to reason about it if its validity is in question 
—which, of course, is the important philosophical question. There 
are, indeed, said to be “adequate signs’ whereby it is guaranteed 
as of divine origin and ground; but we are also told that “inquiry 
about these signs and evidences is the work of apologetics, not phil- 
osophy” (p. 449). We are further assured that “the absolute certainty 
which St. Thomas accorded to faith required no sacrifice on the part 
of his reason” and that the act of faith was for him “the most 
rational of acts” (p. 456); but the reason here in question, we are 
informed, assents ‘“‘not because it sees the truth to which it assents, 
either in itself or reduced to other truths already known, but because 
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The Thomistic answer to the question why the soul has a body is simply 
that the soul needs a body,” Brother Benignus informs us (p. 207). 
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the will commands it to assent” (p. 447), and to this end, we are 
further informed, “the grace of faith moving the will is necessary” 
(p. 453). And all of this seems to reduce to the tautological assertion 
that when one believes one thereupon accepts as true what is believed 
and will regard it as rational. But this is not to say that faith is 
rational ; it is to say, rather, that reason is faithful. The faith in ques- 
tion remains essentially nonrational both in its content and in its 
motivation ; or, if it be said to be rational, it can be said to be so only 
in a strictly esoteric application of the word reason. 

What is at issue here seems fairly plain. No one who has exercised 
his reason on even a modest scale can doubt that human reason is 
limited in its scope and that there is much we do not know, whether 
of God or of the world; what we know is certainly surrounded by a 
large realm of ignorance, and reason itself discloses this fact. On this 
there is no disagreement in principle between the Thomist and the 
devotee of “natural” reason. Such disagreement arises in connection 
with the question as to what can reasonably be said about this realm 
of ignorance and with what warrant: the Thomist’s appeal to faith 
here seems to the outsider unreasonable, because it seems to him 
unreasonable to accept any assertion as true merely because it is as- 
serted. He does not, indeed, reject as untrue what he does not know 
or does not understand ; but to proclaim that what he does not know 
or does not understand is a “revelation” and is therefore worthy of 
acceptance seems to him rationally warranted only provided it can be 
shown to be logically linked with what he does know and understand. 
Nor does he deny that if there are revealed truths “natural reason 
itself demands that assent be given to them,” since he agrees that the 
demand of such reason is for truth in its entirety; the question re- 
mains for him, however, whether what are claimed to be such truths 
are of the order of truths which “natural” reason seeks and whether 
the assertion that they are is itself a reasonable assertion, and this for 
him is the central question. If the “revealed truths’ are not of this 
order, then for him they must remain assertions only and to be eval- 
uated in nonrational terms. In short, he puts his faith in reason where- 
as the Thomist seems to him to put his reason in faith. 

To be a Thomist, then, one must apparently do two things: one 
must first believe what St. Thomas believed, at least in respect to the 
“fundamentals,” and one must accept the machinery of the Aristotel- 
ian doctrine of the four causes properly modified to lend “rational” 
support to what is thus believed. But there seems to be no compulsion 
of “natural” reason in either direction. The belief in question is avow- 
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edly grounded in grace, and natural reason has nothing of importance 
to say about it one way or the other: that it by happy circumstance 
can buttress belief in the existence of God, for example, renders that 
truth not in the least more certain, and that it must remain dumb 
before the belief in the Trinity or the Incarnation leaves that belief not 
in the least uncertain or clouded by doubt. And so far as Aristotle’s 
terminological apparatus is concerned, he himself felt no demand on 
reason’s part to modify it as indicated, while latterly it has been 
entirely discarded in many quarters where reason is supposedly em- 
ployed. Thus, the answer to the question whether or not we must all 
be Thomists is that there is no “natural” reason at least why anyone 
should be; what seems to be needful for discipleship is simply recog- 
nition and acceptance of certain authoritarian claims, in respect to 
which reasoning as commonly understood in nonscholastic circles is 
in last analysis said to be both irrevelant and impertinent. 

With commendable frankness, Brother Benignus observes that 
Thomism entails an important conclusion, namely, denial of the nat- 
uralist’s thesis “that disagreement in freedom is better than agree- 
ment in imposed belief’ and assertion of the contrary (p. 452). 
And he observes, further, that “it is almost impossible for Chris- 
tian and naturalist to argue the question.” This is true, no doubt, 
but not for the reasons supposed; it is true only because the 
“Christian” refuses to argue about what is fundamentally at issue. 
The “naturalist” sees clearly enough that his thesis will be uncon- 
genial to anyone who, like the Thomist, holds that “the belief in 
question is the one truth, imposed by the word of God.” What he is 
concerned to argue about is whether or not this assertion is true, but 
on this point the Thomist refuses to argue and resorts to reiteration in 
various language; and the puzzle is to understand why such pro- 
cedure should be mistaken for argument. The mere assertion of fun- 
damental premises, the “naturalist” thinks, is no proof of the premises 
asserted in any discussion between individuals ; and he sees no reason 
to suppose that the logic of the situation is modified in an ecumenical 
council, even though the several members of the council are quite at 
liberty to argue as they will within the limitations set by an imposed 
belief. To say that the belief in question is true because it is “imposed 
by the word cf God” is, in his view, merely a reiteration in other 
language of what is at issue; authority beyond and restrictive of 
reason remains the court of final appeal and such appeal, as the “‘nat- 
uralist” sees it, is still not argument. When, therefore, the Thomist 
says of him that his “arguments are puerile and his position absurd” 
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or that he is committed to conclusions which are “both silly and blas- 
phemous,” he consoles himself with the consideration that such ac- 
cusations are grounded in nothing more substantial than a proposal 
to believe. 

In addition to the purely theoretical difficulties involved here, how- 
ever, the “naturalist” thinks he discerns consequences of dangerous 
import in the realm of conduct. And these, he would urge, should be 
clearly recognized. He is not unmindful of the historical fact that it is 
precisely the assumption that agreement in imposed belief is preferable 
to disagreement in freedom, because the belief in question is said to 
be “imposed by the word of God,” which has been one prolific source 
of the harm that “good” men do — the sort of harm which Nietzsche, 
not without warrant, called “the harmfulest harm.”’ He is further con- 
vinced that the seeds of an insidious intolerance are still embedded in 
this way of talking and thinking about moral and religious values ; and 
he is therefore not surprised to find a contemporary representative 
of it beginning his examination of the current spiritual malady, which 
he correctly diagnoses as inability properly to distinguish between 
good and evil, with an almost wistful reference to the days “when 
Christian society burned” bad thoughts “in order to save society”’ and 
with the intimation that a good deal can still be said for the practice, 
since it remains true that ‘‘to kill one bad thought may mean the salva- 
tion of ten thousand thinkers.’’ Against such tragic delusion the “‘nat- 
uralist” can see no adequate safeguard save in explicit acknowledg- 
ment that the question as to what is to be understood by the phrase, 
“the word of God,” is an open one, even among those who take it for 
granted that such a word has been said, and properly belongs within 
the jurisdiction of untrammeled reason responsible only to the impli- 
cations and entailments of its otherwise free commitments. 

G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 


Cornell University 
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THE SOLIPSIST PHENOMENON 


HIS NOTE is a reply to I. McGreal, who professes to be a solipsist, 
pis fulfill an anticipation which he has expressed in “The Solip- 
sist’s Apologia’ as follows: 

“Perhaps, sometime, I shall project an answer to fill out the phe- 
nomenon called Ushenko, but, for my own part, the argument of 
pressures seems to lack pressure itself.’’ 

I have a temptation to return the compliment and call Mr. McGreal 
a phenomenon of my imagination, for I have never met a real person 
who would commit himself to solipsism in earnest. In fact I shall call 
the solipsist a phenomenon of imagination. This, however, does not 
mean that I deny my critic’s existence but only that I take his article 
to be a hoax. Yet I have no way of proving my suspicion and must 
proceed as if he means what he says. 

The use of the phrase “‘as if” tells me where to begin. Mr. McGreal 
contends that he projects other selves “as if they were real.” This con- 
tention is part of his dealing with my “argument of pressures” which 
is to the effect that experience discloses elements of inward pressure 
(i.e., pressure which is felt as directed from outside), and that my 
knowledge that I cannot be the source of such pressure (for example, 
in the case pressure signifies the limits of my understanding or power) 
forces me to recognize the existence of things other than myself. Mr. 
McGreal comments: “The pressure is experienced as if it had its 
source in some outer self, but that does not, of course, establish the 
existence of other beings.’’* I question Mr. McGreal’s use of the ex- 
pression “‘as if.” Let me contrast his use with an example in which the 
phrase is used correctly. I put a grain of saccharine in a cup of coffee 
and say: It tastes as if I put sugar in it.” My statement is correct 
because I know, on the basis of past experience, what the effect of 
sugar would be like. On the other hand, on the solipsist’s own premise, 
there are no other-selves ; therefore he cannot know what it would be 
like to be in the company of other selves ; therefore, to be meaningful, 
his statement that he perceives certain things as if they were other than 


*Philos Rev., LVII (March, 19048), 176-180. *Jbid., p. 178. 
* Tbid., p. 178. 
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himself must be interpreted in the sense that there are things other 
than his self, and this interpretation is a refutation of solipsism. 

To turn to another point of McGreal’s criticism of my pressure- 
argument. To explain why the self perceives pressure from outside as 
an independent agency he takes advantage of the psychoanalytic dif- 
ferentiation between the conscious and the subconscious self and asks 
“the phenomenon called Ushenko”’ : 


“Would Ushenko say that my subconscious desires are not mine, 
simply because they create pressures which I do not consciously 
originate and which I do not identify with the self which gives rise to 
the pressures ?””* 

My answer is that I have no objection to the psychoanalyst differ- 
entiation provided it is drawn on his terms, according to which the 
conscious and the subconscious make up the same person only when 
they belong to the same real body. But solipsism does not allow for 
the reality of physical bodies. And since, according to Mr. McGreal, 
deceiving his alter ego is the principal concern of the subconscious 
self, solipsism fails to provide grounds for the integration of the con- 
scious self with its subconscious tormentor. An attempt to treat both 
selves as a single person by associating them with the same idea, for 
example, with the idea of Mr. McGreal’s body, would fail because, 
according to solipsism, there can be no exclusive association with a 
single idea since all ideas are equally products of the solipsist’s im- 
agination. The situation is simply this. On the one hand, the solipsist 
finds his conscious self, to be called S; on the other hand, he postu- 
lates a subconscious X ; and, on the basis of all available evidence, the 
two, S and X, are two. Again solipsism is refuted. 

If Mr. McGreal is not convinced yet, let him consider the matter 
in the context of his own remarks on Schopenhauer which show that, 
in agreement with Schopenhauer himself, Mr. McGreal opposes the 
philosophy of the Will to solipsism. The question is: Is there any 
essential difference between Schopenhauer’s universal Will and Mr. 
McGreal’s subconscious self? In answering this question let us not 
forget that Schopenhauer, like Mr. McGreal, believes that the world 
of objects, including his own body, is the world of his ideas, or rather, 
since his own individuality is merely a dream of the Will, an idea of 
the Will. As far as I can see there is only one difference which can 
be said to be important. Whereas Schopenhauer’s Will endows with 
consciousness each and every idea of a distinct human being, the sub- 





* Tbid., p. 178. 
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conscious self, according to Mr. McGreal, bestows consciousness 
upon the idea of Mr. McGreal’s body alone. And since, as I have 
already pointed out, the exclusive association of consciousness with 
one idea only is a weak spot in solipsism, there is every reason to 
prefer Schopenhauer to Mr. McGreal where they differ. 

The use of the personal pronoun “I” in the statement of solipsism 
is, of course, the root of Mr. McGreal’s difficulty. The original and 
legitimate meaning of “I” is correlative, by opposition, to anything 
that can be designated as “not-I” or an other. Accordingly, the infla- 
tion of the Ego cannot be carried out to the limit. For the moment the 
solipsist asserts “I am everything” he has changed the meaning of the 
word “I,” and contrary to his intention, his assertion is equivalent to 
the innocuous “Everything is everything.” This is the semantic diffi- 
culty that has induced me, on p. 87 f. of Power and Events, to concen- 
trate on Russell’s restatement of solipsism without the aid of personal 
pronouns. And, let me add, my argument of pressure is directed pri- 
marily against Russell’s impersonal statement of solipsism: the argu- 
ment shows that within experiences, which the solipsist would enum- 
erate to conclude that they exhaust the world, the distinction between 
the self and the environment reappears in the form of the distinction 
between the outward and the inward pressures or vectors. With the 
reinstatement of the distinction equivalent to the opposition between 
the self and others the solipsist is once more an easy victim of the 
semantic objection. This is not to say that the argument of pressure is 
not effective against Mr. McGreal. On the contrary, there is an aspect 
of the argument which Russell (who is only arguing for the devil) 
can but Mr. McGreal cannot afford to disregard. Part of the pressure 
from outside consists in resistance to our own pressure and efforts. 
Consider, for example, the mental effort which we have to exert in 
order to grasp certain ideas. I may not know certain things about my- 
self, but I know enough (and that goes for my subconscious as well as 
my conscious self) to disown such absurd ideas as solipsism or some 
advanced ideas of mathematics. Accordingly, when I learn such 
things, I know that they must have a source other than myself. I dis- 
like to be called a phenomenon of Mr. McGreal’s imagination, and 
therefore I know that I would not resort to a contrivance of imagining 
a phenomenon called McGreal with a design to have him call me a 
phenomenon. The point may not convince Mr. McGreal, but it may 
convince many readers of this Review who are familiar with the 
kind of experience of self-limitation that I am concerned with and 
that implies the existence of limits without the self. And, of course, 
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Mr. McGreal cannot discount the opinion of other readers: whether 
he calls them phenomena of his imagination or not, the fact that he has 
published his article shows that he is interested in their approval. 

Even more damaging to solipsism than the above semantic or logi- 
cal objections, as I cannot guarantee the absence of a slip or even of 
an error in my reasoning, is the unmistakable fact that as a world- 
hypothesis solipsism is a monstrous simplification. Even Mr. McGreal 
seems to recognize the fact, although in the form of an understate- 
ment, when he tries to support his philosophy by Occam’s authority, 
But Occam’s principle of simplicity is directed against artificial and 
redundant distinctions in the work of pedants and doctrinaires. Mc- 
Greal’s solipsism, on the other hand, is an oversimplification because 
he fails to account for basic distinctions of both value and fact. For 
example, to explain pressure and obstacles, with which the subcon- 
scious self is supposed to obstruct the progress of its conscious coun- 
terpart, McGreal invokes the aesthetic principle of dramatic suspense; 
but, having committed himself to an explanation in terms of aesthetics, 
he cannot take care of the basic distinction between art and life. And 
in this day of crisis, when the misery and sufferings of mankind are 
disclosed on an unparalleled scale, we may not go as far as Schopen- 
hauer, but we must refuse to enjoy the spectacle as a matter of 
aesthetic entertainment. 

A. P. USHENKO 

Princeton University 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S WAY. By JEAN WaARL. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 328. 


This book is unique in its intricate interweaving of systematic and 
historical analyses. The twenty chapters on Substance, Causality, 
God, and so on, contain annotated histories of these problems, down 
to the present “revolution of ideas,” with glances at the probable 
philosophy of the future. Almost every view that has beeen held seems 
to come in for mention. Usually at least five, sometimes a dozen, 
authors appear on a page. The doctrines recalled are seldom flatly 
accepted or rejected; they are rather utilized to convey an attitude 
toward the topic, an attitude that confessedly escapes clear definition, 
but escapes also— it is hoped —the limitations of the various sys- 
tematic standpoints. The author’s learning is great, and his interest 
has no bounds, for whether it be Leibniz or Kierkegaard, Descartes, 
Whitehead, or William James, Plato, Bradley, or Sartre, all is grist 
for his dialectical mill. What then is the result of the entire discus- 
sion? Perhaps less a doctrine than a sensitive feeling for problems, a 
cautious form of Bergsonian camaraderie with reality. “We can accept 
the idea of substance only if we give to this acceptance the value of a 
non-acceptance of the ordinary idea of substance. We have to drop the 
ordinary idea of substance in order to communicate substantially with 
what is substantial in things.’ “Perhaps we have to place ourselves 
beyond, or even beneath, both realism and idealism, and to live deny- 
ing all ‘isms,’ which are only views — views of something that cannot 
be viewed.” Yet the author rather insists on his realism; human 
thought is about something that is other than itself. Still, he declares 
it doubtful if we can form any conception of what reality would be like 
if it were without us human beings and our mode of knowing. 

The chapter that perhaps comes closest to adopting a neat, definite 
position, based on clear-cut argument, happens also to be one which I 
find particularly unconvincing. The author adopts (here for once 
really adopts) the Bergsonian theory of freedom as self-development 
involving neither necessity nor objective possibility. (It is admitted 
that we can scarcely avoid using these concepts.) Part of the argu- 
ment runs: necessity is merely impossibility of the negative, possibility 
is merely nonnecessity ; both concepts are thus lacking in positive 
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content. Further: we can conceive what has happened as not having 
happened, and hence an alternative as having been “possible,” only by 
abstracting from some condition out of those which “made it happen 
as it did.” But perhaps none of this ought to be granted. I would 
say that necessity is the common factor of all the possibilities ; thus 
a necessary proposition is one implied by every proposition. Is 
this merely negative? Also, possibility is the positive aspect of self- 
determination inherent in the particular as such, or the specific, in 
relation to the more general, or in the present in relation to the past, 
as Peirce and others have argued. Finally, only a determinist (and 
he mistakenly?) will accept the definition of “conditions” as those 
factors which collectively ‘“‘make” an event happen. All we know is, 
they permit it to happen. A causal condition is a sine qua non, lacking 
which the event is impossible. With all the conditions, perhaps the 
event is simply rendered possible, in some special form of possibility, 
i.e., as more or less probable — given an approximate specification of 
the kind of event looked for. This is the indeterminist, approximative, 
probabilist, and statistical view of what conditioning or causality is. 
With all his remarkable awareness of present tendencies, scientific as 
well as philosophical, the author is a bit deficient at this point, as I 
think. He argues also that only in unimportant decisions do we choose 
between alternative ‘possibilities,’ envisaged as such. But whether 
possibilities exist or not is one question; how important they are is 
another. 

In another chapter, discussing external and internal relatedness, 
the author says, “Probably we should have to admit the coexistence of 
these two principles in a manner that is mysterious to us.” Now, is 
there any less good reason for admitting the two principles of actuali- 
ty and possibility ? It is not even merely a question of analogous treat- 
ment of analogous problems. Really (I should contend) it is the same 
problem. If and only if both “A and B” and “A and not-B” are 
possible, is relation to B external to A, or A independent of B. Thus 
there seems some capriciousness in the operations of the Wahlian 
dialectic. (Whether the rest of us have a less capricious method at 
hand is another question, and a sobering one!) It should be added 
that the author qualifies his acceptance of internal and external rela- 
tions, not only by “probably,” but also by the suggestion that there is 
a Bradleyan or quasi-Bradleyan suprarelational unity. But here one 
must ask whether this does not amount to the renunciation of the 
position taken in the words quoted at the beginning of this paragraph. 

I must register another disagreement. It is impossible that the 
author’s almost countless passing references to doctrines should al- 
ways, to any one judge, appear accurate. My own respect for Pro- 
fessor Wahl’s historical scholarship is immense. But in the one case 
of Whitehead I must take some exception. Certain remarks on this 
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topic are penetrating; but what Whitehead once called “my well- 
known faults of exposition” seem to have misled his interpreter here 
and there. Whitehead is alleged to have affirmed that everything in the 
universe prehends everything else. Taken literally this would mean 
that later events are, in their particularity, data for earlier events, and 
this of course is excluded by Whitehead, who indeed seems even to 
deny mutual prehension between contemporaries. The author says 
that Whitehead “conceives knowledge as a relation that does not 
allow the terms to remain uninfluenced by it.” According to this 
contention, which is repeated in other words, eternal objects and past 
events change when we come to know them. But by definition eternal 
objects never change, and it is expressly denied that events change. 
(They become, but that is all.) Professor Wahl seems not to have 
noted that Whitehead expressly affirms “external” as well as “inter- 
nal’ relations. (There is, in the book before us, an obscure hint in this 
direction.) Professor Wahl rightly stresses “causal efficacy,” but 
seems not altogether clear as to what it is. Certainly it is not, as he 
almost seems to suggest, merely de Biran over again. Nor should 
one say that it “refers to the sense of touch.” The best examples, 
according to Whitehead, are memory (in the ordinary sense, but 
stressing brief time intervals), and the direct awareness of the body, 
such as appears with especial obviousness in visceral pains. Less ob- 
vious forms of “inheritance from the body” are present in all sensa- 
tions, not just those of touch. 

However, that I find too much Bergson and Bradley, and too little 
Peirce and Whitehead, in the book may be small objection to it. And 
my conclusion is that every professor or serious student of philosophy, 
if in any way interested in metaphysics, should have this work handy. 
For whatever one’s problem, one finds here a magnificent wealth of 
subtle suggestions and apt reminders. The book is excellently written 
as well as learned, with wit and charm as well as profundity. It is 
characteristic that the author offers his work as a “revolutionary text- 
book in philosophy,” after admitting that such a thing is “probably 
inconceivable.”” Perhaps never has the conception of philosophy as the 
attempt to conceive the inconceivable been so well supported in the 
light of its history or been made to seem more attractive in spite of its 
implication of inevitable partial failure. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 
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THE LOGIC OF THE SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES. 
By F. S. C. NorrHrop. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 402. 


Two features of this book — the scope of its subject matter and the 
organization of its material — create something of a problem for the 
conscientious reviewer. (a) In scope it is concerned with the scien- 
tific method. This, in itself, should cause no special difficulties. But 
there proves to be no one scientific method ; instead the proper method 
is determined both by subject matter and by the stage of inquiry which 
is appropriate. Thus the method which is suitable for physics may not 
be so for economics, and neither of these methods may be appropriate 
to the more properly normative studies. Again, the method which is 
applicable to the preliminary analysis of a problem may not be adapted 
to the natural history stage of the development of a science, and neith- 
er of these methods may be suitable when our task is that of devising 
deductively formulated theory. Thus there is, properly speaking, no 
scientific method as such, and the author is critical of all attempts, 
common among the traditional treatises on the subject, which culti- 
vate such a method either in a vacuum or by improper generalization 
of a method which is derived from the study of one science. (b) In 
organization the book is a compilation of essays and articles written 
for special occasions and here brought together for the first time. As a 
result there are a number of inconsistencies, an undue amount of 
repetition, and an unfortunate lack of organization which prevents one 
from seeing the study as a unit. 

There are, however, three ideas which are basic to the author’s 
point of view, and I shall confine my attention to an exposition and 
criticism of these ideas: (1) The distinction between concepts by pos- 
tulation and concepts by intuition. (II) The nature of epistemic cor- 
relations by which the two types of concepts are connected. (III) 
The distinction between factual social theory and normative social 
theory, and the thesis — central to the author’s presentation — that 
normative theories can be verified by the use of the empirical method, 
and conflicts between opposing ideologies thus resolved. 


I 


Since a theory is a body of propositions, and propositions contain 
concepts, a discussion of how concepts take on meaning is necessary 
for an adequate treatment of scientific method. Two kinds of concepts 
emerge from such a discussion — concepts by intuition, and concepts 
by postulation. ‘“‘A concept by intuition is one which denotes, and the 
complete meaning of which is given by, something which is imme- 
diately apprehended” (p. 82). “Blue” and ‘‘wants” are examples of 
concepts by intuition; the former is called a “concept by sensation” 
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and the latter a “concept by introspection.” Positivism is the theory 
that there are only concepts by intuition. ““A concept by postulation is 
one the meaning of which in whole or part is designated by the postu- 
lates of the deductive theory in which it occurs” (p. 83). “Blue” in 
the sense of the number of a wave length in electromagnetic theory is 
a concept by postulation. This distinction is considered by the author 
to be an absolute one. “Since these two types of concepts get their 
meanings in different ways they refer to different worlds of discourse. 
The logical methods of definition and deduction can move within a 
given world of discourse, but they cannot move from one world of 
discourse to an entirely different one. This is the reason why no 
amount of logical manipulation by means of definition or deduction 
can take one from the wave-length for ‘blue’ which is a concept by 
postulation to the immediately sensed ‘blue’ which is a concept by 
intuition” (pp. 394-5). “Utter confusion and nonsense enter into 
scientific discourse when concepts by intuition are put in the same 
proposition with concepts by postulation. Then such expressions as 
‘electrons are pink’ arise” (p. 128). 

While some such distinction as this is important in scientific meth- 
odology, Northrop seems to have made it more absolute than is re- 
quired. In fact several passages lead the reader to suspect that the 
author himself considers it to be rather one of degree than one of 
kind. Both types of concept, for example, permit subdivision. There 
are four subtypes of concept by postulation. 


I. Concepts by Intellection...designating factors which can be neither imagined 
nor sensed, e.g. the space-time continuum of Einstein’s field physics. II. Concepts 
by Imagination. ..designating factors which can be imagined but cannot be sensed, 
e.g. the ether. III. Concepts by Perception...designating factors which are in 
part sensed and in part imagined, e.g. public space, other persons, tables. IV. 
Logical Concepts by Intuition. ..designating factors, the content of which is given 
through the senses or by mere abstraction from the totality of sense awareness 
and whose logical universality and immortality are given by postulation, e.g. 
Whitehead’s “eternal objects” (pp. 94-5). 


Concepts by intuition are also divided into kinds, according to wheth- 
er we pay attention to the differentiated or to the undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum. 

Northrop does not assert that this subdivision of concepts is 
based on the “closeness” of their relation to the aesthetic continuum, 
but much that he says would justify this interpretation. One might 
even say that the distinction is based on the degree to which sense 
enters into the determination of the meaning of the concept ; concepts 
by intuition have their meaning determined wholly by sense, concepts 
by postulation have their meaning determined partially or not at all by 
sense and of these, since imagination is obviously dependent on sense, 
only concepts by intellection have their meaning determined not at all 
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by sense. Thus there is really a continuum of concepts, with limiting 
cases — concepts by intuition and concepts by intellection —at the two 
ends. Indeed, each of these limiting cases may prove to designate a 
null class. Northrop has given us neither a theory of the a priori nor 
a theory of abstraction which tells us how it is possible for any con- 
cept to acquire meaning through pure intellection. And he has not 
given us a theory of the universal which tells us how a concept by 
intuition can be anything other than a contradiction in terms; if it is a 
concept its meaning cannot be wholly given by intuition unless univer- 
sality can in some manner be intuited. The difficulty here is clearly 
indicated in Northrop’s terminology ; it will be noted that a special 
case of concepts by postulation, viz., type IV, is called “logical con- 
cepts by intuition.” Northrop is evidently not clear in his own mind 
whether universality is postulated or immediately apprehended. 

The unsatisfactory character of this distinction is further exhibited 
in the psychological terminology which is employed by the author. 
“Immediate apprehension,” “sense,” “perception,” “imagination,” 
“intellection” — these words are more or less completely lacking in 
precision when not supplemented by a more careful analysis than 
Northrop has given us. Common-sense usage here is notoriously un- 
reliable, and the attempts on the part of psychologists to introduce 
refinement in the terminology serve only to show how difficult it is 
to achieve a high degree of precision in this area. 


II 


Having thus sharply separated concepts by postulation from con- 
cepts by intuition Northrop is confronted with the task of getting 
them together again. This is done by the notion of epistemic correla- 
tion. ““An epistemic correlation is a relation joining an unobserved 
component of anything designated by a concept by postulation to its 
directly inspected component denoted by a concept by intuition.... 
[It] joins the aesthetic component of a thing to its theoretic com- 
ponent. ..a thing known in the one way to what is in some sense that 
same thing known in a different way” (p. 119). Whether epistemic 
correlations join the things designated by the two types of concepts or 
the concepts themselves is not clear from the author’s treatment. The 
diagram given on page 145 and the descriptive material on pages 143- 
144 suggest that it is the concepts which are joined, not the referents 
of the concepts. It is hard to see how the things designated by the 
concepts can themselves be joined, since “neither the relation itself 
nor the unobserved, theoretically designated term at the other end of 
the relation is inspected” (p. 121). 

Here, again, Northrop is essentially right in claiming the need for 
such a notion in science. If science is to be empirical we must have 
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some means for getting from theory to fact. But if the break between 
two is as sharp and absolute as Northrop claims, it is indeed surpris- 
ing that we ever bring them together. If theory and fact occupy utterly 
different worlds of discourse and “utter confusion and nonsense enter 
into scientific discourse when concepts by intuition are put in the 
same proposition with concepts by postulation,” then every assertion 
of an epistemic correlation is such a nonsensical proposition, for this 
is by definition just what an epistemic correlation asserts. While 
Northrop is right in insisting that “electrons are pink” is absurd, the 
statement “a certain wave-length is blue’’— while, perhaps, incau- 
tiously formulated —is not absurd. Some such proposition as this 
must occur if the theory of color is to have any relevance whatsoever 
to the fact of color. Indeed, such a statement is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the judgment, “This table is smooth,” for, according to 
Northrop, tables are designated by concepts by postulation, and 
smoothness by concepts by intuition. 

There is another difficulty with Northrop’s position. How is it pos- 
sible to make predictions from posulated entities, when such entities 
are utterly disconnected from, and unlike, intuited entities ? “The task 
of the deductive scientist,” he says, 
is to begin with the postulated entities and relations of his deductively formulated 
theory and to find directly inspected data with which certain of his postulated 
entities can be epistemically correlated, so that the existence of the latter entities 
can be put to an experimental test....The problem in inductive scientific pro- 
cedure is to inspect the directly presented data to find by trial and error the 


postulated entities and relations which are the epistemic correlates of the in- 
spected data” (p. 121). 


But how, on Northrop’s theory, do we ever know what to try, and, 
having found what to try, how do we know what consequences must 
ensue if our postulated entity is to do the job adequately ? Northrop 
has overlooked entirely, or inadequately emphasized, the fact that 
theoretical entities are obtained operationally from intuited entities — 
by interpolation and extrapolation, by idealization, by generalization, 
by analogy — and it is only in terms of such empirical content that we 
can attribute to them any character whatsoever. It would be interest- 
ing to know how Northrop would handle judgments about the past. 
Such judgments are, when uttered in the present, statements about 
the “theoretical components” of things, since the things designated 
cannot be directly observed. But a judgment relating by means of 
causal laws something which happened yesterday to something which 
is now happening is certainly not nonsense. Furthermore, when we 
are attempting to verify a judgment concerning the past in terms of 
the present, we know what to look for in the present because we 
assume that the laws which govern the past are not essentially differ- 
ent from those which prevail in the present. Unless we believe that 
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there is some respect in which the behavior of electrons is like the 
behavior of gross objects, we can never verify the existence of elec- 
trons. 


III 


Both natural science and social science contain “factual” theories. 
But the latter type of science contains also “normative” theories. “A 
factual social theory is one which is false if it is not in complete 
accord with what is the case....A normative social theory designates 
what ought to be, rather than what is” (p. 257). Furthermore, “since 
by definition and because of its very purpose a normative social theory 
is one which differs in whole or in part from the factual situation, 
it follows that the scientific method for determining normative social 
theory cannot be that of natural science applied to social materials” 
(p. 279). All attempts to get the “ought” from the “is” involve the 
“culturalistic fallacy...and consist in applying to normative social 
theory a scientific procedure which is appropriate only for factual 
social theory” (p. 279). 

Having stated this clear-cut distinction, Northrop then proceeds to 
confuse it. A normative social theory designates a possible state of 
affairs for a given society. He then asserts that a normative theory 
can be “valid” or “correct.” But how can one speak of the correctness 
or incorrectness of a normative theory? To be sure, one can, in a 
sense, verify a possibility. Thus one might say that communism is a 
possibility in Italy but not in the United States — meaning that the 
temperament and history of the Italian people are such as to allow 
them to adopt this form of social outlook, but that the temperament 
and history of the American people are not such as to permit this. 
But this is not what Northrop means by a “correct” normative 
theory. The correct normative theory is the good one. Thus what 
the author says is that normative theories, which involve con- 
ceptions of the “ought” and “good,” can be empirically verified in 
terms of the “is,” yet to get the “ought” or the “good” for any society 
from the “is” for that society involves the culturalistic fallacy. 

Northrop apparently believes that he has resolved this paradox, but 
I do not think he has. No doubt, if he has he has made a contribution 
of supreme importance to philosophy. If he is right conflicts between 
ideologies need not be settled by war or suppression, but can be 
resolved by the rational application of the scientific method. Com- 
munism, for example, can be shown to be “bad” because it is “in- 
correct.” But this, he insists, does not involve the culturalistic fallacy 
if we make an important distinction between two different kinds of 
“is.” Such a fallacy is committed only when we attempt to verify the 
“ought” in terms of what we want, or in terms of the actual ethical 
institutions. We cannot make our immediately introspected pleasures 
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and interests the criterion of the good. “In short, we must test nor- 
mative theory by an empirical method applied to empirical facts, yet 
these facts cannot be either the subjective items of introspection or the 
public facts of actual society. Since no other facts exist except those 
of nature as verified by the data of immediate intuition and sense 
awareness, no alternative remains but to conclude that the scientific 
procedure for determining the correct normative social theory is that 
of applying the empirical method to the facts of nature” (p. 283; 
italics mine). Now these relevant facts of nature are expressed in 
terms of that particular philosophy of natural science which is deemed 
correct. Thus, a philosophy of nature, which involves assertions about 
the natural man and the physical universe, and is thereby empirically 
verified, somehow “underlies” a philosophy of culture. Since the 
philosophy of culture prescribes a system of norms it cannot be em- 
pirically verified, but since it ‘“‘rests upon” a philosophy of nature 
it can be empirically verified. 

Obviously the critical issue concerns the precise way in which the 
philosophy of culture, which is normative, is related to the philosophy 
of nature, which is not normative. Here is where the “ought” and the 
“is” come together. But how do they come together? At this point — 
which is extremely critical for Northrop’s whole position — his ter- 
minology becomes so vague and fluctuating that one cannot tell 
what he means. In some places (pp. 338, 339, 342, 343) the relation 
is asserted to be that of identity. But this will surely not do, for he 
says flatly that “by its very nature a normative social theory differs 
always in part and perhaps even in toto from what is in fact the case” 
(p. 257). No doubt he intends the phrase “what is in fact the case” to 
refer to ‘what is the actual practice in the society under considera- 
tion,” and in this sense his statement is certainly true. But if we inter- 
pret the phrase as ‘‘what is in fact the case with regard to the nature of 
man and the universe,” the statement is even more certainly true, for a 
statement of what man ought to do can hardly be identical with a 
statement concerning what he or the universe is. Elsewhere his usage 
implies a somewhat less intimate connection; for example, social the- 
ory “is not valid apart from” (p. 288), “rests upon’ (p. 303), “is 
verified by” (p. 342) the philosophy of nature. Or again, in a ter- 
minology which suggests an even more remote relation, normative 
theory “orders its education, its intellectual outlook and its social 
institutions in the light of” (p. 289), “takes care of” (p. 340), “pro- 
ceeds from” (p. 291), “is in accord with” (p. 296) the philosophy of 
nature, and the philosophy of nature ‘is the criterion of” (p. 277), “‘is 
appropriate for” (p. 291), and “gives meaning to” (p. 296) the nor- 
mative theory. 

Something more precise than this is certainly required. Even if we 
grant — which is certainly debatable — that the decision concerning 
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opposing natural philosophies can be made by the application of the 
scientific method, it is of no help to be told that the decision concern- 
ing opposing ideologies can be made by reference to the correct nat- 
ural philosophy if we are not informed as to how this is to be done. 
The relation between a normative and a natural philosophy could 
conceivably be one of identity (equivalence), implication (either im- 
plying the other), compatibility, or independence. /dentity, we have 
seen, will not do. Natural philosophy might imply normative philoso- 
phy, though this seems unlikely; certainly the relation cannot be one 
of strict implication, and nothing short of this would compel us to 
accept a certain ideology on the basis of a natural philosophy. Nor- 
mative philosophy might imply natural philosophy ; this would permit 
us to attribute to our ideology a certain probability on the basis of a 
natural philosophy but would not completely exclude alternative nor- 
mative philosophies. If the relation is mere compatibility or indepen- 
dence, no decision concerning alternative normative philosophies 
could ever be made on the grounds of an accepted natural philosophy. 
We must know which of these relations holds before we can properly 
evaluate Northrop’s conclusions. 
A. CorRNELIUS BENJAMIN 

University of Missouri 


MAN FOR HIMSELF, AN INQUIRY INTO THE PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF ETHICS. By Ericu Fromm. New York and Toronto, 
Rinehart and Company, Incorporated, 1947. Pp. v, 250. 


A psychology of ethics as well as a philosophy of life must always 
contain two principal components: a theory concerning the nature of 
the good and a theory concerning the nature or the ontological sub- 
stance of man. The former is the central topic of ethics while the latter 
is the central topic of metaphysics. Both are inseparable. 

The meaning of the good and an ontological evaluation of man can- 
not be promulgated with impunity without a consideration of the 
problems that inhere in a theory of knowledge. Erich Fromm presents 
his thesis with penetrating cogency. He meticulously examines the 
arguments by which scientific rationalism and its exponents — those 
dubious apostles of nihil volitum nisi praecognitum — endeavor to 
vindicate their cardinal principle of independence. He points to the 
historical, psychological, and theological reasons which inspired the 
rationalists to be so largely preoccupied with the disproof of the con- 
trary thesis to the effect that cognitive consciousness conditions being. 
Here one finds oneself confronted by the traditional thesis maintained 
by metaphysics, a thesis so widely accepted in the past as to create a 
presumption against the theory of independence. In the first place, 
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rationalism contends —and Dr. Fromm laments such contention as 
forming the basis of a predatory psychology —that metaphysics has 
not proved its case. For such proof it has depended upon fallacious 
forms of procedure, i.e., arguments hypothecated upon the egocentric 
predicament and definition by initial predication. Post-Kantian meta- 
physics has promulgated a dubious argument to the effect that the 
- synthetic unity, or logical structure, which must be imputed to reality, 
constitutes an act of thought. However, in this argument a fallacy also 
inheres, in that it virtually depends upon one of the former fallacies, 
or endows thought with a peculiar unifying power concerning which 
no intelligible account has ever been presented. 

‘In the theoretical development of his intellectual position, Dr. 
Fromm reveals his profound kinship with traditional idealism without, 
however, completely accepting the consequences to which such a posi- 
tion ineluctably leads. For idealism is beset with a problem of its own 
invention — the problem of solipsism, of subjectivism. If conscious- 
ness is construed as owning its objects so that they are born and per- 
ish with its multiple acts or states, then the knowledge of the same 
thing by different knowers or by the same knower at different times 
becomes impossible. There can exist no real identity but merely a 
manifold of unique and unrelated units of consciousness. When ideal- 
ism conceives of a world already determined by thought, that is, 
prior to and conditioning man’s acquaintance with it, then it must 
inevitably be contended that idealism has virtually abrogated its initial 
version of consciousness as owning its objects, with the result that 
both the difficulty and the solution are rendered gratuitous. Idealism, 
therefore, cannot affirm its central thesis without embracing a position 
which in conformity with its own hypothesis is untenable. For phil- 
osophically, idealism rests upon a theory of knowledge — the theory 
of the priority of forms and ideals of the cognitive consciousness. 

In brief historical defense of idealism, however, it must be conceded 
that it is to be credited with two substantial contributions, in all their 
dynamic synergy, to contemporary thought: the first, the proof of the 
fundamental validity of logic, and the second, the independent rights 
of moral science. Through its persistent and indefatigable promulga- 
tion of these truths, idealism has won a fair, definitive, and quite non- 
pyrrhic victory over naturalism. One may indeed declare that ideal- 
ism has, almost unassisted, defended the citadel of religious philosophy 
against this most powerful, predatory, and pernicious adversary. And 
yet this timeless Absolute of idealism is certainly not the supreme 
solver of human problems, not the God to whose worship we must 
summon the aspiring and struggling sons of men. 

In analyzing the nature of the good, Erich Fromm in this important 
contribution to a philosophical psychology abrogates certain hallowed 
aspects of Freudian orthodoxy. He presents an uncompromising chal- 
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lenge to that pragmatization of life and formalization of thought that 
constitute so preponderant a prerogative of contemporary civilization 
in all its unnatural naturalism, positivism, and philosophical technoc- 
racy. He recognizes and pays tribute to Freud’s genius in the realm 
of investigation and discovery, but he also questions Freud’s value as 
a psychologist in the sphere of ethics and morality and deplores the 
radical empiricism, the ethical relativism, and the spurious meta- 
physics propounded by this apotheosized progenitor and vivisector of 
man’s soul. 

In no way can one insist that this “ordered” world, which culture 
represents, is the product of anxiety, as Freud contends. Freud con- 
ceives of culture merely as a sublimation of repressed desires. What 
does this imply if not an utter misapprehension of the creative direc- 
tion of man’s nature, of the primal tendency toward actualization! If 
this tendency were not inherent in man, the existence of the specific 
patterns of our culture would be completely unintelligible. They are 
rendered intelligible and meaningful only when they are regarded as 
expressions of the creative power of man and of the tendency to effec- 
tuate a realization of his nature, an actualization of his very entelechy. 
In addition, for Freud, the unconscious includes all that which is 
inaccessible to voluntary command, and the term “‘preconscious”’ is 
employed only for those nonconscious aspects which voluntary com- 
mand can draw into consciousness. What has been either repudiated 
or ignored is the life and dynamic synergy of the entire region of the 
psyche to which consciousness is inevitably linked —the rational as- 
pect of the spirit and the mind. Dr. Fromm is in complete agreement 
with the non-Freudian fact that the free decision of the will, the 
judgment of the mind, is in itself conscious and indispensable to man’s 
behavior as man. For Freud there is no free choice, no free will, and 
even the highest, most objective capacities and functions of the mind 
are fulfilled in the unconscious. The tragic result of this way of think- 
ing has been a disintegration and dissolution of human personality 
and unity, of universal reason and objective truth, into a world of 
anarchistic instincts, sex and dream, animality and matter; in other 
words, into a ferocious acceptance of materialism. If science, of which 
the existential psychological values of Freud are but a few of the 
many effluences, could be correctly understood, 1f means were not 
confused with ends, as Dr. Fromm convincingly declares, if function 
were not hypostatized for meaning, a spiritual purification of man 
would ensue and a more adequate knowledge of himself, his world, 
and his relation to the universe. Dr. Fromm points to the intellectual 
confusion and moral irresponsibility inevitably resulting from the rela- 
tivism of Freud’s ethical valuations. 

“The most obvious argument,” writes the author, “against the 
principle of humanistic ethics — that virtue is the same as the pursuit 
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of man’s obligations toward himself, and vice the same as seli- 
mutilation —is that we make egotism or selfishness the norm of 
human conduct when actually the aim of ethics should be its defeat, 
and further, that we overlook man’s evilness which can be curbed only 
by his fear of sanctions and awe of authorities. Or, if man is innately 
bad...is he not seeking for pleasure, and is not pleasure itself against, 
or at least indifferent to, the principles of ethics?” Dr. Fromm does 
not deny the existence of naturalistic ethics. He recognizes that it es- 
tablishes precious truths and provides both the philosopher and the 
psychologist with indispensable notional instruments. But, evaluated 
per se, this moral philosophy inadequately considered is only a begin- 
ning or outline of a science of man, or is merely an abundance of 
philosophical material prepared for science. If it possesses an indige- 
nously practical character, it is on the condition that it makes no 
pretense of transgressing over the threshold of the science of human 
conduct. It is only permitted to enter when it has been integrated as 
an aspect of a living whole in a moral science capable of organizing in 
a scientific fashion all those materials, since it does not abrogate the 
true teleology of man and the actual conditions of his existence. Such 
a science might be termed a science secundum quid and not simpliciter. 
It is not irrelevant to observe that the more a practical science secun- 
dum quid is considered as practical, the less it is science. And the 
more it is considered to be science, the less it is practical. It then tends 
to become a speculative science of the practical, a kind of epistemologi- 
cal monster against which even Spinoza or St. Thomas could not 
adequately defend himself. 

Where, in fact, can there be found a purely philosophical morality ? 
This question remains unanswered by Dr. Fromm. The moralist is 
concerned with human life. His experience of man is that of men in 
their existential continuum —and they exist in no pure state of 
nature. To the degree that experience plays a part in moral philosophy 
and to the degree that the philosopher respects the data of experi- 
ence, something more than what is purely natural will enter into his 
philosophy, even though it be in a recondite and implicit manner, 
since it is not immediately discernible. The philosopher, if he seeks to 
conceptualize and systematize this within the texture of pure reason, 
with the exclusive assistance of philosophy, will succeed in establish- 
ing not a purely philosophical moral philosophy dedicated to a homo 
possibilis, but rather a false and factitious morality and ethics, de- 
signed for man as he exists but with an erroneous frame of reference. 
Aristotle was not enslaved by this misfortune, escaping it by virtue 
of the unsystematic character of his ethics. Since it was more prudent 
than the Epicurean and the Stoic, it is presented as a series of partial 
delineations rather than as an organically constituted science. Modern 
psychology and philosophy would be indeed enriched by a reconsid- 
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eration of Aristotelian ethics and would derive infinite benefit from 
an analysis of the great moralists of pagan antiquity, or the non- 
Christians of our time. An independent, subjective moral philosophy 
will prescribe for man good acts, for man and for a purely possible 
paradigm of himself set in the abstract spaces of pure nature. But for 
man himself, for his soul, for the real substance of his life, it will be a 
blind man leading the blind, a mere Pelagian self-sufficiency. For only 
by grasping our moral life so as to make it correspond to the onto- 
logical and the metaphysical virtues which include both the lumen 
naturale and the lumen supernaturale can we become effectively cives 
sanctorum et domestici Det (Eph. ii: 19). As grace does not anni- 
hilate nature, and this is an aspect of his problem that Dr. Fromm 
neglects to consider, nor supernatural life annihilate civil life, when 
the spirit has acquired the natural moral virtues, these moral virtues 
co-exist in the spirit with infused virtues, forming in the spirit a vital 
and synergic union. 

The problems posed by Dr. Fromm, problems relating to the moral 
powers of man, to the historical dichotomies between Augustine and 
Pelagius, Luther and Pico della Mirandola, Hobbes and Jefferson, 
constitute the very essence of the ostensible antinomy between spirit 
and nature, between metaphysics and science, so pervading modern 
thought. The difficulty inherent in the question concerning the relation 
between metaphysics and positivism or pragmatism, as Dr. Fromm 
implies, is that hypostatizing the polarity of these two entities is no 
more to be advocated than resolving one of them to the other. This 
difficulty epitomizes the predicament of all contemporary philosophi- 
cal and psychological thinking. It is ineluctably driven to such abstrac- 
tions as metaphysics and science or idealism and naturalism, while all 
such abstractions designate a misrepresentation of concrete existence 
that ultimately emasculates the abstraction itself. Since the time of 
Hegel many philosophical doctrines have been impelled toward an 
insight into the dialectical character and relationships of metaphysics 
and science. One Experience by F. H. Bradley has been believed to 
indicate the harmony of the divergent conceptual elements. Deeply 
related to Bradley’s theory is John Dewey’s concept of experience. 
And Dr. Fromm significantly points to the dangers inherent in such 
a position of naturalism and especially pragmatism so tenaciously 
adhered to by modern philosophy. Dewey subscribes to naturalism, to 
pragmatism, tout court. He terms experience “something which is 
neither exclusive and isolated subject or object, mind or matter, nor 
yet one plus the other.” Bergson, on the other hand, whose entire 
philosophy seems to epitomize the effort to overcome the antinomy of 
spirit and nature, has maintained the unity in such concepts as durée 
réelle and élan vital and has emphasized the dichotomy in postulating 
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a dualism of science and metaphysics and consequently of nonlife and 
life. 

The implication throughout Man for Himself is the truth of the 
inseparability of metaphysics and science. The epistemologically in- 
soluble problems of metaphysics and of spirit pervade all forms of 
idealism. Although it is maintained that spirit is the justification of 
nature or even the source of all existence and of nature itself, its 
content is ever referred to as something extraneous to the autonomy 
of reason, even if only in the quite abstract form of the datum. This 
inescapable aporia of all theory of knowledge is a testimony to the fact 
that the dualisms of metaphysics and science cannot be presented in 
the form of a definition, as the classic Cartesian theory of the two 
substances proclaimed. Kant’s demand that “the critical path alone is 
open” must be obeyed. Reason must recognize the limitation of the 
two antipodal concepts of reason. It must search out the causalities of 
the hiatus between the two, perpetuated as it is by those doctrines that 
tend to triumph ideologically over the philosophical antinomy in an 
antinomic world. 

Dr. Fromm’s brief evaluation of language, of its secularization and 
vulgarization issuing inevitably from the pragmatization of life, em- 
phasizes the morphological contents and stresses of words that re- 
cord the history of our civilization. The fact that language reflects 
the nostalgia of the oppressed and the sufferings of nature, that it 
liberates the mimetic impulse, is portrayed in this book as an im- 
portant aspect of the psychological process in the diagnosis of patho- 
logical manifestations; and the transformation of this impulse into 
the universal medium of language rather than into predatory conduct 
reveals that potentially nihilistic energies tend toward reconciliation. 

“Man cannot live without faith,” writes Dr. Fromm. “The crucial 
question for our own generation and the next ones is whether the 
faith will be an irrational faith in leaders, machines, success; or the 
rational faith in man based on the experience of our own productive 
activity.” For this end, for the dignity of the soul of man, for his 
consciousness and salvation, for the fulfillment of the immeasurable 
longings of his heart, we can only conclude that man must embrace 
the truth that proprium opus humani generis totaliter accepti est 
actuare semper totam potentiam intellectus possibilis, and that he must 
be ever cognizant of the tragic defeat in propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas. 

RutH NANDA ANSHEN 
Science of Culture Series, 
New York City 
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THE THEORY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORGANIZA.- 
TION. By Max Weser. Trans. by A. M. Henderson and Talcott 
Parsons. Edited with an Introduction by Tatcotr Parsons. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 436. 


For some years Professor Parsons has been at work on a presenta- 
tion in English of Max Weber’s methodology and his theory of social 
and economic organization. As co-translator in part, he has A. M. 
Henderson, and between them they have turned out what comes pret- 
ty close to being a masterpiece in the art of rendering into English 
highly technical, wholly individualistic terminology and analyses by a 
German scholar of amazingly wide learning. Weber never completed 
his systematic work ; but its volume is nevertheless immense consider- 
ing that he was cut down in his fifties and was hampered throughout 
his life by nervous disorders. But even where his work is presumably 
complete, it appears to be unfinished. Weber roamed far and wide 
over the social sciences, in methodology, religion, ethics, economics, 
law, politics, administration, history, philosophy (particularly in what 
was called Kulturwissenschaft by Dilthey, Rickert, and their school, as 
distinct from Naturwissenschaft and its claimed limits). He raises the 
right problems, rarely gives definitive answers, and often involves 
himself in problems which he cannot solve within the scope of his own 
methodological principles. 

Weber’s sociological method is basic to an understanding of his 
theory of economic organization too. He cuts through to the heart of 
social relationships by establishing that it is only in and through the 
action of individuals that society can be comprehended in all its rich- 
ness and variety. Other disciplines may use “group” concepts (cor- 
poration, State) : “When reference is made in a sociological context 
to a ‘state,’ a ‘nation,’ a ‘corporation,’ a ‘family,’ or an ‘army corps,’ 
or to similar collectivities, what is meant, is, on the contrary, only a 
certain kind of development of actual or possible social actions of 
individual persons” (p. 102). 

Weber appropriates the concept of verstehen from Dilthey and the 
Kulturwissenschaft school. Sociology deals with human_ behavior 
when and insofar as the acting individual attaches a subjective mean- 
ing to it, and action is social insofar as, by virtue of the subjective 
meaning attached to it by the acting individual (or individuals), it 
takes account of the behavior of others and is thereby oriented in its 
course. Weber does not deny that human action can be irrational, but 
the ideal of rationality of behavior (the ideal-type) is postulated by 
sociology (as by economics) in order to study deviations from it in 
reality. Weber claims that human action, meaningfully oriented in his 
sense, cannot be “understood” through psychological analysis. Psy- 
chology for Weber is a natural science, and he will have none of that. 
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Parsons correctly criticizes him for this both on the ground that he 
never tells us what he means by “psychology” as well as that he him- 
self refers the reader in his introduction to his conceptual framework 
to Karl Jaspers’ verstehende psychologie. 

But for Weber behavior is “meaningful” in the sense that the actor 
attaches meaning to it. In short, the meaning an actor attaches to his 
action is the meaning, for sociology. In this sense we understand ‘“‘mo- 
tives.” The meaning the actor attaches to his action may, however, be 
clearer to the observer than to the actor. “A motive is a complex of 
subjective meaning which seems to the actor himself or to the ob- 
server an adequate ground for the conduct in question.” But “mean- 
ing” (Sinn is Weber’s term) is a capricious concept; the scientist 
aims to understand the “meaning” of an individual better than he 
understands it himself, and in no sense does psychology give us any 
indication of unilateral, unambiguous “meaning” on the part of the 
actor or “understanding” of motive on the part of any untutored 
observer. In fact, as psychoanalysis has suggested, to discover the 
“meaning” in Weber’s sense requires knowledge of the life history of 
the actor. And the life history of the actor consists of the way in 
which social structures (the family, the school, the play group, the 
business organization, the church) channel the basic psychic con- 
figurations which must be considered universal and the embodiment 
of the “psychic unity of mankind.” “Meaning” is historically condi- 
tioned by the social structures influencing the actor in a given period, 
but social meaning in general has roots in basic human behavior 
patterns. 

Weber’s real difficulty here is with the concept of “individual.” If 
the individual is not considered as a unity made up of “layers” (or 
depths) of which the shallowest is intelligence and rational compre- 
hension, which are infused with irrational elements from the emo- 
tional life, then a good part of social behavior remains inexplicable 
except by postulating as does Weber a rational ideal-type to be used to 
study nonrational and irrational deviations. In his classification of 
“The Types of Social Action,” Weber lists as one of the four types 
“affectual” action, especially emotional, determined by the specific 
affects and states of feeling of the actor, which type “stands on the 
borderline of what can be considered ‘meaningfully’ oriented.” But 
psychology, as a natural science (which is the rub for Weber), would 
have it that all human behavior is somewhat “affectual” (depending 
upon the act, the environment in which it occurs, and the individual 
acting). It is not, then, that “‘affectual” behavior is often ‘“meaning- 
ful”; it is that “meaningful” behavior is always to some degree, and 
usually to a large degree, “affectual.”” And this makes a vast deal of 
difference for the general sociology of relationships as well as for the 
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specific sociology of economic relations, particularly as regards the 
market behavior of the individual as consumer. 

Ideal-typology posits rational behavior very much, to use Weber’s 
figure, as a physicist posits the behavior of objects in a vacuum, in 
order to study what actually happens when pressure is brought to bear 
upon the behavior in question. But then Weber also claims that ir- 
rational behavior can be ideal-typical. 


But when reference is made to “typical” cases, the term should always be under- 
stood, unless otherwise stated, as meaning ideal types, which may in turn be 
rational or irrational as the case may be (thus in economic theory they are always 
rational), but in any case are always constructed with a view to adequacy on the 
level of meaning. 


But an ideal-type of irrational behavior would be used to investigate 
the reality of subjective “meaning” of which the actor himself is un- 
aware. And this obviously can only be done by the assumption of 
layers of personality — that is, motives are concealed from the actor 
either through repression or inhibition. The overt meaning ascribed 
by the actor to his behavior through language would then be what the 
psychoanalysts call “rationalization.” But rationalization is a concept 
that has been arrived at through clinical observation, and it seems a 
long way round to take Weber’s course through verstehen. 

The ideal-type has reaped results in economic theory precisely 
because of the peculiar circumscription of the subject matter of the 
science. Economics has been able to operate with the pure-type of. 
rationality (maximizing gains and minimizing losses; seeking goods 
at lowest prices) since it leans heavily on analysis of “production,” 
“distribution,” and “exchange.” When economic theory postulates 
“consumer sovereignty” and the “rational’’ customer as an ideal-type 
it runs into all sorts of difficulties. To be sure, this rationality is as- 
sumed to occur under conditions of “pure competition,” but since 
these conditions are nowhere existent, neither is the rationality of the 
consumer. Indeed, under conditions of monopolistic competition and 
oligopolistic control of the market, the aim of producers is to con- 
vince the consumer that the very rationality which advertising seeks 
to take away from him in his choice of goods is the basis of what 
kinds and qualities of goods are being produced. That is, free choice 
and consumer rationality have become facades behind which the 
manipulation of consumer choice takes place. To analyze the con- 
sumer in contemporary markets, particularly in America, the assump- 
tion of irrationality must be made. But Weber thinks that in econom- 
ics the ideal-type is always rational. 

A large part of the present book is a translation of Weber’s soci- 
ology of economic life under the heading “Sociological Categories of 
Economic Action.” Weber attempts to cut through the disembodied 
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concepts of this theory by relating them to the actions of individuals. 
The concepts of economic theory are abstractions, divorced from 
actual behavior of individuals at the same time as they presume an 
individualistic base in the economy. This humanization of economic 
theory attempted by Weber is similar to what Thorstein Veblen at- 
tempted, but it led Veblen to eschew systematic theory altogether and 
to demand that economics become an institutional and evolutionary 
science. Weber, on the other hand, by holding fast to the concepts of 
economic theory, seeks to infuse life into them by correlating them 
with the actions of individuals “meaningfully understood” in the dif- 
ferent economies to which these concepts can be made to apply. This 
attempt by Weber to relate the concepts of modern economic theory 
to economic history and to culture does not fully come off. Weber’s 
work here emerges as mainly taxonomic —a taxonomy which seeks 
to be so exhaustive, as taxonomy and in its individual classifications 
— that it dwarfs the very dynamics of action which Weber seeks to 
get at. 

For contemporary culture analysis no field of investigation is more 
fruitful than that of bureaucracy and its effect on individual behavior 
—both of the bureaucrat as governmental or industrial functionary 
and of those bureaucratized either as citizens or workers or customers. 
The development and continual spread of bureaucratic administration 
in “church and state, of armies, political parties, economic enter- 
prises, organizations to promote all kinds of causes, private associ- 
ations, clubs, and many others” is, for Weber, “the most crucial 
phenomenon of the modern Western state.” Bureaucracy has been 
little investigated in America except as a social structure to be de- 
nounced as hamstringing individualism, or under the guise of per- 
sonnel administration, industrial management, or public administra- 
tion — which are disciplines concerned with how to run a bureau- 
cracy. But here Weber has classified types of bureaucracy and their 
administrative bases, whereas the most significant issue appears to be 
the effect of this phenomenon of mass society upon human personality. 
Though Weber stresses the professionalization of personnel which 
bureaucracy entails, he does not pay attention to the inevitable stand- 
ardization of personality which occurs through this professionaliza- 
tion in governmental, commercial, and industrial bureaucracies and 
the curtailment of human spontaneity which is its accompaniment. 
Bureaucracy and its accompanying standardization of the indi- 
vidual, while democracy proclaims his independence of movement 
and thought, achieves a self-deception in the individual and social 
deception in the mass. 

Opposite to bureaucracy, there stands the charismatic leader who, to 
Weber, appears as the mainspring of social change that bounces 
through the humdrum reality of the mass and carries society along 
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on new paths. “The term ‘charisma’ will be applied to a certain 
quality of an individual personality by virtue of which he is set apart 
from ordinary men and treated as endowed with supernatural, super- 
human, or at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities.” 

Some would have it that Weber, who went to his grave in 1920 
with Germany in social uproar and Hitler unknown, would have been 
a Nazi. No one will ever know. There were those members of the 
German professoriate and intelligentsia who sold their scientific birth- 
right for a mess of Gleichschaltung; there were those who did not. 
Weber, who treated “a variety of different types as being endowed 
with charisma,” in the sense in which he defined it, includes in it “‘the 
type of intellectual, such as Kurt Eisner [the leader of the communist 
experiment in Bavaria in 1919], who is carried away with his own 
demagogic success. Sociological analysis, which must abstain from 
value-judgments, will treat all these on the same level as the men who, 
according to conventional judgments, are the ‘greatest’ heroes, proph- 
ets, and saviours.” Thus, Hitler would also be a charismatic leader. 
Weber, whose reputation in German schoiarship and political thought 
was immense while alive, and whose influence was even greater for 
some years after his death, might be used to claim factitious warvant 
for a movement which threatened to turn back whatever small 
achievement Western society has made in protecting the use of reason 
and science in social matters. 

In earlier historical periods when men knew little of how societies 
came into being and were held together, there is perhaps basis for men 
of “reason” in a given period following the charismatic leader, but 
today the pursuit of the “charismatic” leader can only mean that 
modern social reason has given way to organized infantilism which 
has enraptured hordes of the common man. When reason and scien- 
tific method —the basic values for the scientist —are challenged, 
science itself becomes a morality. 

GEORGE SIMPSON 
Sampson College 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. Volume XXI1: The Philosophy of 
Being. Washington, D.C., Office of the Secretary of the Association, 
Catholic University of America, 1946. Pp. 207. 


This record of the proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association is divided as usual between a series of addresses 
concerned with the general topic set for the conference, and a number 
of round-table discussions dealing with the same topic from the point 
of view of the traditional disciplines within philosophy. The choice of 
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the Thomistic philosophy of being for this conference was apparently 
suggested by the current interest in “existentialism.” The main ad- 
dresses express, on the whole, a qualified but nevertheless favorable 
attitude towards existentialism, for, as is pointed out many times 
over, the notion of existence is the cardinal point in the Thomistic 
philosophy of being. In the Annual Association Address, Gilson sets 
the general attitude of the conference in asserting that although exis- 
tentialism is a “grave error” as a philosophy, it is nevertheless “... 
necessary for ontology to establish itself by beginning with a phe- 
nomenology which it transcends without abandoning it” (p. 16). 

In the Presidential Address Pegis stresses the “deep existentialism” 
in Thomas Aquinas’ thought. The development of this topic leads 
Pegis to attempt to formulate a conception of philosophy and truth 
which has the merit of making explicit a view that is perhaps funda- 
mental to the interpretation of modern Thomistic thought. Pegis dis- 


_ tinguishes between a “reported” or “dead” philosophy and a living 


philosophy. By this is meant that a true report of the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas must, in some sense, transcend the use of concepts 
which an ordinary report would, of course, use. Pegis is not referring 
here to those areas in Thomas’ philosophy in which human reason is 
transcended and some special source of truth is invoked. He is assert- 
ing, it seems, a much more general thesis which implies that there are 
no statements or arguments in Thomas’ philosophy which can be re- 
ported purely as such and judged by ordinary criteria of truth. To do 
this is to lose the source of their truth, namely, the spirit or “sensitive- 
ness” with which they were advanced by Thomas himself. In this 
light Pegis says, “...we sometimes write as though, by the mere act 
of filling our books with quotations from St. Thomas Aquinas, we are 
filling them with truth” (p. 24). That is, unless the “deep existential- 
ism” of Thomas is conveyed, a report of, or even a quotation from, his 
thought is false. Pegis does not examine the difficulties which his 
view of truth would obviously entail. Nor does he discuss the interest- 
ing question whether his view of truth is compatible with that of 
Thomas himself. There is some evidence, at least, that Thomas be- 
lieved that an argument could be true in terms of logical criteria alone, 
and his frequent “reports” of the arguments of others, which he 
judged true or false as the case might be, imply the application of 
criteria which are independent of the spirit in which the arguments 
were originally advanced. 

The other addresses by Phelan, Henle, Renard, and Kilzer are 
devoted to the examination of existentialism and its contrast with the 
Thomistic philosophy of being. These expositions are learned in both 
respects and are especially useful for the general reader as a guide to 
Thomistic metaphysics — its basic problem and the resolution of that 
problem. The most striking formulation of the issue between existen- 
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tialism and Thomism is perhaps that given in Phelan’s address. In 
attempting to resolve what he calls the “enigma” of philosophy, 
Phelan formulates the following alternatives: “Either the root of all 
reality, existence, is irrational, and reason incapable of ultimately 
justifying either itself or the things it knows; or beyond the modes 
of knowing or any conceivable knower, Existence (Esse) is known 
to Itself, not as something other, but as pure Self-identity” (p. 30). 
The Thomistic choice of the latter alternative devolves finally upon 
an adequate justification of “analogical” reasoning as a means to 
metaphysical truth. Otherwise, the enigma of philosophy would seem 
to be preserved rather than resolved. (Relevant to this question is an 
interesting paper in these Proceedings on “The Analogical Concept” 
by James F. Anderson, where it is maintained that, at best, analogical 
knowledge is “extremely ‘thin,’ ”’ or even “minimal.” ) 

Of the large number of papers contributed to the round-table dis- 
cussions there is space to mention merely two of general interest. One 
of these is a paper by Minogue on the ontological basis of logic. The 
author recognizes the great significance of modern mathematical logic, 
which he calls the “new organon,” but is critical of certain modern 
logicians (among them Stebbing and Nagel) “who stress the conven- 
tional character of axioms, thereby exalting the logical aspect at the 
expense of the ontological” (pp. 89-90). The author expresses his 
own view as follows: “If any discipline is used in the rational inter- 
pretation of the real without coming to grief, that very fact argues 
that, consciously or unconsciously, that particular discipline is respect- 
ing the character or nature of the real” (p. 92). This view, however, 
is nowhere defended against the elaborate criticism of it made by 
Nagel in his “Logic Without Ontology” — an article which the author 
cites. 

Finally, one of the papers devoted to the history of philosophy 
should be mentioned. This is a study called “The Notion of Being in 
William of Auvergne” by O’Donnell. The author shows convincingly 
that William belongs to the Platonic tradition of the Middle Ages. 

JoHN GOHEEN 
Queens College 


ATTI DEL CONGRESSO INTERNAZIONALE DI FILO- 
SOFIA. II: L’7ESISTENZIALISMO. A cura di Enrico Castelli. 
Milano, Castellani & Company, 1948. Pp. 577. 


Alarmed by the aggressive atheism of Jean-Paul Sartre’s variety of 
existentialism, the Vatican authorities devoted an international con- 
gress to the subject in Rome on November 15-20, 1946. In sheer 
man power and wordage, the counteroffensive was impressive ; fifty- 
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five papers were presented, all but fourteen of them in Italian. This 
notice must unfortunately confine itself to the fourteen papers in 
French. The only one of these by an existentialist was delivered by 
the Christian mystical empiricist Gabriel Marcel, who protested 
against Sartre’s nihilism and maintained that existence transcends 
“simple objectivity.” The rest of the critics, as might have been ex- 
pected, generally agreed with Maurice Blondel in denouncing Sar- 
trianism as “an anti-philosophy” and a “mortal peril to thought and to 
the future of civilization.” Yet most of them seemed to be aware that 
the vogue of existentialism is symptomatic of inadequacies in tradi- 
tional philosophy uncovered by the stresses of global war. To meet the 
needs which it evidently supplies, something more is required than a 
mere reaffirmation of traditionalism. One of the most illuminating 
historical analyses in the volume was presented by Emile Bréhier 
under the title of “Des deux éléments de 1’Existentialisme” (pp. 
133-7). The first element is the “hiatus between thought and exist- 
ence, encountered in all philosophic thought,” which Hegel and his 
successors have striven to overcome. The second is the twentieth- 
century denial of the validity of contemplation by challenging what 
Nietzsche ironically called ‘“‘immaculate consciousness.” The behav- 
iorists have stressed the external circumstances of thinking; but the 
existentialists point to its internal milieu. The result is a rebirth of the 
romantic notion that the feelings and emotions are the true revealers 
of being. Existentialism is thus to be understood as an aspect of ro- 
manticism which does not achieve the hoped-for “coincidence with 
itself.” It is, therefore, “not a philosophy, but the wrong side (envers) 
of a religion” (p. 137). In his “Note sur l’Existentialisme,” René Le 
Senne attacks the arbitrariness of its negative aspects, and then gives 
existentialism credit for its vigorous protests against abstractionism 
and the various “partial conceptions of man.’ Alberto Wagner de 
Reyna of Berne argues cogently that existentialism is “in itself, neith- 
er theistic nor atheistic, but neutral in religious matters.” On the 
whole, the French contributions to the congress show little familiarity 
with such non-French sources of existentialism as Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger, referring by preference to Augustine and Pascal. They 
seek straightforwardly, for the most part, to come to grips with a point 
of view which convinced adherents of both Catholicism and the philo- 
sophia perennis must have difficulty in taking seriously. As one of 
them observes: “The point of view of M. Sartre which maintains 
that existence, in the traditional sense, ontologically precedes essence 
is incomprehensible” (p. 479). 
Harotp A. LARRABEE 

Union College 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN RELIGION. An Interpretation. By H. 
FrANKForRT. New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 
172. — To be reviewed. 


MAGIC SCIENCE AND RELIGION, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By BronisLaw MALINowskKI. Selected, and with an Introduction 
by Rospert REDFIELD. Boston, Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 327. 
— To be reviewed. 


LOGICAL STUDIES. By Harotp H. Joacuim. Oxford and New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 296.— To be re- 
viewed. 


IN SEARCH OF A WAY OF LIFE. By Epcar A. SINGER, JR. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 97. — To 


be reviewed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. Volume XXII: THE ABSO- 
LUTE AND THE RELATIVE. Washington, D.C., The Catholic 
University of America, 1948. Pp. iv, 246. 


LES CONVERSIONS DE MAINE DE BIRAN. Par HENrR1 Gov- 
HIER. Paris, Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1948. Pp. 440. — To 
be reviewed. 


MAINE DE BIRAN. Per M. Y. ANTONELLI. Brescia, “La Scuola,” 
1947. Pp. 339. — To be reviewed. 


LA MYSTIOUE DU SURHOMME. Par Micuet CARROUGES. 
Paris, Librairie Gallimard, 1948. Pp. 436.— To be reviewed. 


VOCABULAIRE TECHNIQUE ET CRITIQUE DE LA PHIL- 
OSOPHIE. 5th ed. Par ANDRE LELANDE. Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1947. Pp. xxii, 1280.— This one-volume edi- 
tion of the Vocabulaire contains over two hundred more pages 
than the second, two-volume edition of 1926 (see this REviEw, 
XXXVII, 86). Many new terms are defined, and a very large num- 
ber of revisions, both of earlier definitions and of the “observa- 
tions,” have been carried out. The result is a work still more indis- 
pensable than it has been in the past, and a clear witness to the 
vitality of French thought, even when laboring under the most dif- 
ficult conditions. 


KARL JASPERS UND HEINRICH RICKERT. FExistenzialis- 
mus und Wertphilosophie. Von Gustav RAMMING. Berne, Swit- 
zerland, A. Francke Ltd., Co., 1948. Pp. 108. — To be reviewed. 
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ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


Mrinp LVII 226: Bertrand Russell, Whitehead and Principia Mathematica; 
C. D. Broad, Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947); E. F. Carritt, Professor 
H. A. Pritchard. Personal Recollections ; William Kneale, Boole and the Revival 
of Logic; J. N. Findlay, Can God’s Existence be Disproved?; P. F. Strawson, 
Necessary Propositions and Entailment-Statements; A. C. Ewing, Mental Acts; 
David Sachs, Does Aristotle have a Doctrine of Secondary Substances? ; Donald 
Williams, Induction and the Future; C. H. Whiteley, Nowell-Smith on Retribu- 
tion and Responsibility ; E. Toms, Facts and Entailment. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHriLosopHy XLV 10: Lewis White Beck, Self-Justification 
in Epistemology; Philip P. Wiener, Philosophical, Scientific, and Ordinary 
-Language. 11: David Rynin. Definitions of “Value” and the Logic of Value Judg- 
ments; Robert S. Hartman, The Moral Situation: A Field Theory of Ethics; 
Harold N. Lee, Reply to Mr. Berenda’s Comments on “Metaphysics as Hy- 
pothesis.” 12: Iredell Jenkins, What Is a Normative Science? 13: Felix Kauf- 
mann, Three Meanings of “Truth”; Arthur Francis Smullyan, The Variety of 
Philosophic Idioms. 


THE JouRNAL OF Sympotic Locic XIII 2: Paul Bernays, A System of Axio- 
matic Set Theory — Part VI; A. M. Turing, Practical Forms of Type Theory; 
Frederic B. Fitch, An Extension of Basic Logic; Alfred Tarski, A Problem 
concerning the Notion of Definability. 


SCIENCE AND Society XII 2: Cavendish Moxon, Psychotherapy for Progres- 
sives; Charles Trinkaus, Toynbee against History ; James S. Allen, Machines in 
Cotton; Morris Swadesh, On Linguistic Mechanism. 


Tue Antiocu Review VIII 2: Louis Filler, The Dilemma, So-called, of the 
American Liberal; Howard Troyer, Blacklegs and Regulators: Three Tales of 
the Indiana Frontier; Walter Goldschmidt, Down on the Farm — New Style; 
Robert K. Merton, The Self-fulfilling Prophecy; Gordon Sager, Time to Say 
Goodbye; Victor Lowe, The Philosophy of Whitehead. 


Tue Personatist XXIX 3: The Editor, From Darwin to Du Noiy; Alfred 
Stern, Society and Values; John P. Le Coq, Was Calvin a Philosopher? ; Fred- 
erick Mayer, Religion and Science in Roger Bacon; (Translated by) Patrick 
Mahony, A Page from Maeterlinck; Elizabeth McClure, Dante’s Humanism; 
Christie Jeffries, Metaphor in “Sons and Lovers”; Samuel H. Leger, China: 
Chaos and Hope. 


Tuoucut XXIII 80: A. Farrell, James L. Burke, Robert Wilberforce, W. 
Eugene Shields, E. v. Hofmannsthal, Carl Selmer, Editorials; S. Guldescu, 
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Spain and Totalitarianism; Sister Jerome Keeler, The Curriculum in a Catholic 
College; V. E. Smith, Lavelle and Le Senne University Philosophy in France; 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., Poetry and Morals, a Relation Reargued. 


Tue JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND Art Criticism VI 4: William M. Milliken, 
The Art of the Goldsmith; Ellen Douglass Leyburn, Notes on Satire and Alle- 
gory ; Jared S. Moore, The Work of Art and Its Material; Kate Merrell Wells, 
The Fugue as an Expressive Vehicle; Robert Walter Bretall, The Fugue as an 
Expressive Vehicle: a Reply. 


FRANCISAN Stupties VIII 1: Ludwig Bieler, John Colgan as Editor; Aurelian 
van Dijk, The Breviary of Saint Clare; Rudolf Allers, Intuition and Abstraction ; 
Philotheus Boehner, A First Redaction of the Expositio Aurea of Ockham. 


JouRNAL OF THE History or IpEAS IX 2: Alexandre Koyré, Condorcet; 
Thomas P. Neill, Quesnay and Physiocracy; Francis H. Herrick, The Second 
Reform Movement in Britain 1850-1865; Charles M. Haar, E. L. Youmans: A 
Chapter in the Diffusion of Science in America; Maurice T. Price, Sinism— A 
Historical Critique. 


THE JouRNAL OF RELIGION XXVIII 2: Bernard M. Loomer, Neo-Naturalism 
and Neo-Orthodoxy; C. H. Kaiser, Religion and Modern Physics; James Hast- 
ings Nichols, Religion in Toynbee’s History; Robert M. Grant, The Resurrec- 
tion of the Body (Part I). 


THE Review or RELIGION XII 3: Maurice J. Quilan, The Rumor of Dr. 
Johnson’s Conversion; Stuart M. Brown, Jr., The Theology of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr; David Baumgardt, The Concept of Mysticism; Analysis of a Letter Writ- 
ten by Hildegaard of Bingen to Guibert of Gembloux. 4: Karl A. Wittfogel and 
Feng Chia-Sheng, Religion under the Liao Dynasty; Alexander H. Krappe, 
Maria Stella Maris; David E. Roberts, Works of Love: A Relief Article. 


THe New SCHOLASTICISM XXII 2: Daniel C. O’Grady, The Scope of Nature: 
Eight Tables; John K. Ryan, The Reputation of St. Thomas Aquinas among 
English Protestant Thinkers of the Seventeenth Century (continued); H. G. 


Wolz, The Will as a Factor in Descartes’ Proof for the Existence of Material 
Things. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXX 2: Sherman E. Johnson, The Revised 
Standard Version; Robert M. Grant, The Early Antiochene Anaphora; Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, Principles of Faith and Order: The Historic Episcopate (Church 
Congress Syllabus 50) ; Robert Lansing Hicks, The Jewish Background to the 
New Testament Doctrine of the Church; Frederick C. Grant, A New Book on 
the Parables; John C. Bennett, A Radical Vision of Social Justice; Walter 
Lowrie, Evangelism: Is it Possible for Us?; William John Wolf, An Outline of 
Brunner’s Theology. 


THe Harv arp THEOLOGICAL Review XLI 2: R. V. G. Tasker, An Introduc- 
tion to the Mss of the New Testament; Henry Chadwick, Origen, Celsus, and 
the Resurrection of the Body; Heinz Bluhm, Luther’s View of Man in His First 
Published Work; Perry Miller, Jonathan Edwards on the Sense of the Heart; 
Harold Mattingly, The Consecration of Faustina the Elder and Her Daughter. 
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SPECULUM XXIII 2: Daniel C. Dennett, Pirenne and Muhammad; Willi Apel, 
Early History of the Organ; R. J. H. Jenkins, The Flight of Samonas; B. H. 
Slicher van Bath, Guide to the Work of Dutch Mediaevalists, 1919-1947; Alan 
Gewirth, John of Jandun and the Defensor Pacis; H. D. Austin, Germanic Words 
in Uguiccione’s Lexicon; Charles Henry Coster and Howard R. Patch, Proco- 
pius and Boethius. 


Tue British JouRNAL oF PsycHotocy XXXVIII Part 3: Norah M. Davis, 
Attitudes to Work. A Field Study of Building Operatives; R. W. Pickford, 
“Aesthetic” and “Technical” Factors in Artistic Appreciation; the late K. J. W, 
Craik, Theory of the Human Operator in Control Systems. II. Man as an Ele- 
ment in a Control System; M. A. Vince, The Intermittency of Control Move- 
ments and the Psychological Refractory Period; T. H. Pear, Perspectives in 
Modern Psychology. 


JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXVIII 2: J. E. Farber, Re- 
sponse Fixation under Anxiety and Non-Anxiety Conditions; C. E. Osgood, An 
Investigation into the Causes of Retroactive Inhibition; H. Schlosberg, A Prob- 
ability Formulation of the Hunter-Sigler Effect; B. F. Skinner, “Superstition” 
in the Pigeon; W. K. Estes, Discriminative Conditioning, II.; R. W. Russell, 
The Effects of Mild Anoxia on Simple Psychomotor and Mental Skills; C. R. 
Brown and J. W. Gebhard, Visual Field Articulation in the Absence of Spatial 
Stimulus Gradients. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL REvIEW LV 2: E. R. Guthrie, Pierre Janet: 1859-1947; Ken- 
neth W. Spence, The Postulates and Methods of “Behaviorism”; J. P. Guilford, 
Factor Analysis in a Test-Development Program; Kenneth MacCorquodale and 
Paul E. Meehl, On a Distinction Between Hypothetical Constructs and Interven- 
ing Variables; S. Stansfeld Sargent, Reaction to Frustration — A Critique and 
Hypothesis; Albert G. A. Balz, Relations between Philosophy and Psychology. 


PsyYCHOLOGICAL REvIEW LV 3: Anne Anastasi, The Nature of Psychological 
“Traits”; R. H. Waters, Mechanomorphism: A New Term for an Old Mode of 
Thought; Lorenz Misbach, Psychoanalysis and Theories of Learning; Jacob S. 
Kounin, The Meaning of Rigidity: A Reply to Heinz Werner ; Clyde H. Coombs, 
Some Hypotheses for the Analysis of Qualitative Variables; /sidor Chein, Be- 
havior Theory and the Behavior of Attitudes: Some Critical Comments. 


JewisH Socrat Stupres X 2: Alfred L. Shapiro, Racial Discrimination in 
Medicine; Adolf Kober, Jews in the Revolution of 1848 in Germany; R. F. 
Byrnes, Edouard Drumont and La France Juive. 


THe Maua-Bopur LV 11-12: Francis Story, Sopaka; Bhikkhu Metteyya, 
The Message of the Asoka Wheel; S. W. Leanagé, Some Glimpses of the Lives 
of Sariputta and Moggallana; M. H. R. Taimuri, The Voice of Buddha; Anukul 
Chandra Banerjee, The Growth of the Chinese Buddhist Sangha; Stephen Bela 
Renovich, Nichiren and World Unity; R. Sri Pathmanathan, Buddhism as a 
Modern Religion; Brahmachari Dharmapriya, A Modern View of Buddhism. 
LVI 1-3 (January-March 1948): Kalidas Nag, Homage to Mahatma Gandhi; 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter from Yerwada Jail (facsimile) ; Mahatma Gandhi on 
Buddhism; Narada Thera, A Simple Introduction to Abhidhamma; Francis 
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Story, Anatta in Modern Thought; Madhusudan Mallick, Rise of Lamaism; 
Suzanne Karpeles, The Revival of Buddhism in Cambodia and Loas; E. T. 
Goonewardane, Are Women Spuitually Inferior? 


RevvE Des ScrENcES HuMAINES Fasc. 49 (Janvier-Mars 1948): G. Robert, 
Zola et le classicisme; J.-G. Ritz, L’évolution d’Aldous Huxley; P. George, 
Questions agraires et problémes d’actualité en Europe Centrale; E. Morot-Sir, 
Soloviev et la pensée occidentale; J. Simon, Romanciers américains et critiques 
francais. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE 1948 1 a 3: Léon Chestov, Nicolas Berdiaeff: La 
Gnose et la philosophie existentielle ; Arnold Reymond, Remarques sur les moda- 
lités de l’étre: nécessaire, contingent, liberté; Jean Pucelle, Appel a la philoso- 
phie 4 venir; R. Verneaux, Etre et Paraitre: Critique du phénoménisme néo- 
criticiste: Cl. et M. Marsal, Sur deux procédés d’approximation chez Archi- 
meéde; B. Rochot, L’Influence de Gassendi. 4 a 6: J. Ducuing, L’Art du diagnos- 
tic et ses conséquences psychologiques. Contribution a l'étude de la connaissance 
d’autrui; Madeleine David, Ecriture et pensée; L. Goldmann, Matérialisme dia- 
lectique et histoire de la philosophie; W. Berteval, La Science modern et la 
causalité; P.-M. Schuhl, Y a-t-il une source aristotélicienne du “Cogito”?; 
R. M. Mossé-Bastide, L’Intuition bergsonienne. Une Lettre d’Afrikan Spir a 
Penjon. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Mora.eE LIII 1: Marcel Drouin, Fragments 
philosophiques. De la mémoire (Ribot, Bergson, Hamelin); Raymond Ruyer, 
Métaphysique du travail (1¢te partie); J. Donnedieu de Vabres, Les Valeurs 
philosophiques et le droit moderne; F. Cesselin, Le Dernier Livre de Whitehead: 
“Essai sur la science et la philosophie.” 


THEORIA XIV (1048) Part I: Emile Bréhier, La Notion de probléme en 
philosophie; Philippe Devaux, Some Aspects of Samuel Alexander’s Philosophy ; 
Axel Hagerstrém, Lectures on So-called Spiritual Religion; Uuno Saarnio, Der 
Begriff des Guten; Svend Ranulf, Vinding Kruse’s Philosophy; Gunnar Inghe, 
Gésta Rylander and Erik Bendz. Forensic Psychiatry. 


Les Etupes CLassigues XVI 1: L. Deroy, A propos du nom de la pourpre. 
Le Vrai Sens des adjectifs homériques topg@vpeos et aduréppupos; A. Léonard, 
Présence de Léon Bloy; J. Belfroid, Euclide et la pensée mathématique; L. 
Debeaivais, L’ Adverbe dans la phrase latine. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE X 2: J. van Boxtel, Existentie en Waarde 
in de eerste Werken van de H. Thomas van Aquino; Bernard Delfgaauw, Hei- 
degger en Sartre; Ant. De Witte, Een Phaenomenologie van de Taal; A. De 
Vos, De moderne Wijsbegeerte. 


Zycie NAUKI (LIFE OF SCIENCE) V 27-28: Zenon Klemensiewicz, The Scien- 
tists and the Trade Organization; Henryk Barycz, The Karol-University in 
Prague Celebrates Its 600th Anniversary; Henryk Golanski, Thoughts on the 
Higher Technical Schools; Tadeusz Jaczewski, The Organization of Scientific 
Libraries; Helena Walterowa, The Role and Meaning of Special Libraries; 
Stefan Lewicki, Science and Academic Education in Sweden. 
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RevvuE D’Historre Comparée VII 1: V. L. Tapié, Bilan de 1848; A. Otetea, 
La Révolution de 1848 et les paysans; J. Perényi, Contribution a l’histoire de 
l’intervention russe de 1849 en Hongrie; G. Heckenast, Les Roturiers intellec- 
tuels en Hongri, 1780-1848; E Barta, L’Histoire en Autriche aprés la seconde 
guerre mondiale. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE EN PSYCHOLOGIE 
XL 1 (October 1947): A. De Waelhens, Hoofdtrekken van het Frans Existen- 
tialisme; H. J. Pos, Het Kennisprobleem in de hedendaagse Wijsbegeerte. 2, 
H. L. Van Breda, De Grond-intuities der moderne Physica blijkens haar Ges- 
chiedenis. 3: A. Heyting, Taal en Teken in de Wiskunde; L. Van Haecht, De 
Waarheid als Waarde van het Taalleven; R. F. Beerling, Kleine Dialoogover 
de Macht; C. Alkemade, Het Probleem der Gelijktijdigheid; F. Bender, Het 
Neo-platonisme in Berkeley’s laatste Werk. 4: H. Robbers, Hoe is Philosophie 
mogelijk?; FE. W. Beth, Hoe is Wijsbegeerte mogelijk?; C. A. Van Peursen, 
De Anthropologie van Ludwig Binswanger en haar Plaats binnen het kader der 
Existentiephilosophie; F. Bender, Het Neo-Platonisme in Berkeley’s laatste 
Werk. 


SALESIANUM X 1: G. Dalla Nora, Aspetti teorico-pratici della riflessologia 
pavloviana; G. Pace, Le leggi mere penali (continuazione) ; L. Bogliolo, Che 
cos’é metafisica; VY. Panzarasa, La riforma del calendario; V. Sinistrero, Sulla 
problematica dell’educazione; A. Caviglia, La vita di Besucco Francesco scritta 
da D. Bosco. 


“ScIENTIA” LXXXIII 3-4: G. Loria, La volgarizzazione delle scienze di 
ragionamento; I”. Tonini, Déterminisme et indéterminisme; R. Almagid, Cristo- 
foro Colombo davanti alla scienza; P. van Rysselberghe, Towards a Biological 
Thermodynamics; G. Ramon, De quelques faits nouveaux concernant |’antago- 
nisme microbien; G. Bonarelli, Le Berceau de |’humanité. 


GriorNALE pt Metarisica III 2: René Le Senne, L’Expérience de la valeur; 
Régis Jolivet, Le Congrés des sociétés de philosophie de langue francaise; Fidia 
Arata, Il pensiero di T. Valperga di Caluso e i suoi rapporti col pensiero di A. 
Rosmini; A. Carlini, Introduzione allo studio di G. B. Vico. 





